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HELEN’S DILEMMA. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Anp what has Helen Brown been doing all 
this time? How has she been amusing herself 
whilst her quondam lover has been exploring 
Brazilian forests, Mexican mines, and break- 
ing brittle hearts ? 

August and September were passed in the 
most orthodox fashion at a very gay French 
watering-place in company with Mr. and Mrs. 
Towers—stolid-minded, practical, unimagina- 
tive colonials, whose eyes were opened in stony 
amazement at many of the curious. sights 
which came under their notice for the first 
time at Trouville. 

But after a while they became quite acous- 
tomed the jauntily-attired ladies and 
gentlenren who disported themselves together 
in the sea. In very voyante costumes, and 
the absence of all grace of any kind! 

They enjoyed themselves extremely in their 
own particular way; enjoyed the brilliant 
weather, the gay, ever-varying crowd, the 
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YOU CABE FOR ME A LITTLE BIT?’’ SAID TAVY LESBOROUGH |] 


excellent table d’héte, and a genéral sense of 
delicious, luxurious idleness—idleness that 
was in itself even. praiseworthy, for were they 
not all recouping their shattered energies, and 
doing vast things for their constitations in 
drinking in quantities of the very best ozone, 
whilst they sat in oddly-shaped, hooded chairs 
on the hard yellow sands, and saw London 
and Paris and Vienna bathing, and flirting, 
and strolling before their much - occupied 
eyes ? 

Lord Lesborough has made his way to 
Trouville also, anti found out Miss Helen 
Brown, where she sits on the sands under the 
shelter of a scarlet umbrella, with a Tauch- 
nitz novel, face downwards, in her lap, gazing 
out on the bright blue glassy sea, on the white- 
sailed boats, and on the distant horizon with 
far-away, dreamy eyes? 

Of whom is she thinking? Certainly not of 
the young man who is rapidly approaching 
her with a gait and an expression that assures 
all lookers-on that he is confident of being 
warmly welcomed by the ‘‘ Belle Anglaise,” 
who is at present secluded from the public eye 
beneath her capacious parapluie, 





The public eye resents the enormous dimen- 
sions of that brightly-tinted shelter, for the 
public eye admires “la jeune demoiselle An- 
glaise” with sincere appreciation. 

‘* How d’ye do, Miss Brown?” says a voice 
that Helen recognizes, not with any emotion 
of either annoyance or pleasure. “ Mrs. 
Towers told me I should find you down here, 
sunning yourself near the sea.” 

‘On, Lord Lesborough!” holding out a 
very prettily-gloved hand, “‘how do you do? 
Where did you drop from?”’ 

‘From Havre,” he replied, seating himself 
carefully on the sand beside her. ‘The 
Smiths- White brought me over in their yacht 
from Southampton, the Camilla, They have 
come for the regatta, and are staying at Fras- 
cati, 80 I just ran over here in the steamer— 
only twenty minutes, you know. And how do 
you like Trouville?” 

“Ob, I like it; it is very cheerful and 
sunny, and there is always something going 
on,” with a little yawn, decently concealed by 
the Tauchnitz. 

“ The place seems pretty much the same to 
you as another, Miss Brown,” exclaimed the 
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to his remark. 

Miss Brown's beautifully-cut lips were 
closed, and her-eyes were again dreamily fixed 
on the horizon. ~ 

“I suppose if your company is to your liking 
ii makes all the difference?” he continued, 
poking deeper and still deeper into the sand. 

“Yes, I suppose so,’ replied Helen, ab- 
stractedly. “Ob, I beg your pardon! I was 
not thinking of what I was saying!” 

“No, you were not even listening,” responded 
Tavy, indignantly. 

There were not many girls who would see a 
lord literally and figuratively at their feet with 
such stoical, such rude indifference, such un- 
natural insouciance. 


‘* I wish I could persuade you to care for my | 't ' 


society,” he continued, in & dows 
voice, 


“I wouldn't makeshalf & 
band!” o - 
In thisform and im this gracetal. e 


Helen's 


“ Thank ents on a 


Pou indy, 8 tg 


posture, ama e 
the friendly shelter of 
possess himself of one of 
bands, 
bit?” 

“No, not one little bitta 
replied Helen, pushing back 
denly and ro unexpeetedly thet her 9 
very nearly fell prostrate @m tli ni 
measured his length at her fet... ~ 


petty 


a, @nd 


‘‘Then, there’s some @thef fellow,’ he} 


urged, standing erect, ané 
from the knees of his ¢@6users, 
he?” 


“That is s questiém you have no sight" 


the sand 


ask; but I assure you that there ie moe ls 


else! 4 

Ob, Helen! Was it the reflection of the 
umbrella or was it a sudden suffusion of 
natural colour that made her face assume for 
an instant a pretty rosy tint? 

No ; there certainly was no one else now, she 
told herself emphatically ; and, as far as her 
feelings were any guide, there would never be 
any one again. No, never! 

Thus Lord Lesborongh pleaded his suit in 
vain that day upon the sands of Trouville. 
Vainly he utged bis mother’s anxiety, her 
aunt’s watm support, Mrs. Towers’s best 
wishes! ‘The'fair lady at his side carried her 
head very erect under her red wmbrella, and 
was deaf as tho traditional adder. 

But Tavistock was persistert. He could 
not, and would not, take no; The more un- 
willing Miss Brown was to listen the more 
eager he was to be heard, 

“When Mr. and Mrs. Towers return to 
Tasmania you wilt be practically alone!” he 
obeerved. ‘You will have no home of your 
own, and I shall conve again, and offer you 
mine. After Christmas I shall certwinly come 
again !’’ 

To this Helen made no reply. Silence is so 
easy at times, and according to all proverbs, 
ancient and modern, silence is so wise! But 
did she fail to remember one adage at this 
crucial moment? Appsrently she had for- 
gotten that “silence gives consent,” 


And with this kind of consent Lord Les- | Pavy Lesborotgh, T 


was the Desborough cope’. { 
‘aoceptance, ‘ i vee 
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CHAPTER XXKVII. 

Towarps the end of December the Towers: 
were again in London. They had been nearly 
@ year in and were seriously dis- 
cussing their return to Tasmania in the 
spring. 

At times Helen was half inclined to accom- 

y them, What had she to detain her in 
ngland ? “Many friends, and not a few 
lovers,” the popular voice would have promptly 








































Fe were these not fair - weather 
red ; and was not a 
p born on the banks of 


‘‘Don’t you care ‘for me gue Ww 


Sn. ae ’ 


y papers. 
; had ae not a nice 
long letter from her cousin Blanche ? 


‘“ My Dearest Heten,— 


“What a wretch you are! You have 
not written to me for ages—you really are a 
most abominable correspondent! I want you 
to call in at Madame Jabot’s, like a good soul, 
and see if she bas cleaned and mended my. 
lace, and mother’s floutice, the point d’Alengon. 
Do write, like a dear, and tell me abott the 
fashions; for, although I was in town & month 


ago, the cutof winter paletéts was un- 
decided ; and I am writin 3 fs Madame Panier 
about’ new coat. Should it be long and tight 


fitting? “Do the best ok Wear staniped 
velvet or plain, or tibbe orwhat? And, 
of course, I shall have far—that is your winter 
tig out. "When are you cgming down to ts? 
Katie is panting to see you! She is much 
better, and able to get about wonderfully well. 
That inip Loo-Loo is goitg 5 sthool, tiauk 
the kind fates! She is off to Brussels on the 
Sth January. Papa is to take her, but Pwould 
not mind betting even thoney that she bolts en 
route She has spent her tithe in floods of tears 
ever since the matter was settled. Serves her 
right—horrid young monkey—for anything to 
equal her temper and her tongue, aad the way 
stie behaved to her l&te governess, I could not’ 
describs to you! ‘You were very sly aboitit 


+ 


leoasi 


not half a bad young man, Ga pi go—devoted 
ou—inclined to be soot and you 

could furn him rome your pretty 

I know ! Talking of bad ing mens here 

heard of Rupert’s escapade? Still waters ie 


from Captain Torrens, 

making as light of the whole affair as possible, 
evidently awfully anxious to hush it up;° but 
am afraid that is known far and wide, in spite 
of his friendly intentions. It seems that 
Rupert carried on tremendously with some- 
— Spanish girl, and refused to make the 

mende honorable—in other words, to marry- 
hanebos wished to love andrideaway. How- 
ever, one of her brothers came to the front— 
furious, of course—and demanded satisfaction 
on behalf of his sister; and Rupert very re- 
lauctantly was obliged to fight # duel, and was 
badly wounded in the lungs. I believe he has 
paid up a heap of money to the family, and 
they jawve decided to hush the matter up; but 
it is a very bad business altogether, much worse 
than what I have told you! I don’t suppose 
Rupert will show his face in England for some- 
time. I hear that Captain Torrens is coming 
thome alone. My tea is’ coo this ten 
good-bye, Mother Katieand 
Loo-Loo send their love, in which 

ver your affectionate cousin, 

“Buiaxcue DespParp. 

“P.8.—You —_ ht think twice of Tavy!”’ 








heard he went orer to 


On receipt of amiable ‘effusion, Helen 
did not cast one single mental glance towards 
d Lesborough, his park, or his diamonds, 

be ee a ae deal on the subject of 
’ young mg baronet, tr Su Raper’ Lynn 7 
da har y credit the tale, and ae aie dis. 


ver'smoke wit fire!” 

| have been some smoke ; and even 

Gonbt would be amply. snffi- 

es forgotten ier, Yes, 
‘her he wasthe last man in 

: flirtations 

sling seno- 


Titas | : 

After she fend allowell wed the fankle 
in her mind for hearly a week, she “began to 
take Blanche’s adviee, and to think twice of 

a 

Tavy had some things to recommend him. 
He could give her ahome. By marrying him 
she would please her friends. She would show 
Sir Rupert Lynn that she was not disposed to 
wait for his. tardily-offered allegiange, nor to 
wear willow! ‘Avid Tavy-watr-good-tem- 
pered, good-natured, easy to get on with, not 
jealous nor exacting ; and certainly, it must 
be confessed, mot over-burtbened with brains. 

Still, a very carn husband might not be, an 


Sir Rapert hed ferry 
tit He-was jealous, distrustfa vr iret permite 


ea, and, worse'than® cma: 
Yes, Blanche was very nD Tight; but not 
quite.’ No, Helen, with all’ ‘her “wewly- 
abt rece ned indignation, could not yet bring her- 


ar he and their hayek watd are 


very favours cpeatey. ‘ne They kre 
avoutite . ‘cou ons. 
bound on a series of roe ag AR Rr 


them over the next four weeks. ~~ 

flelen’s big Witkertranks, ava ‘the lovely 
frotkd itiside them, are indeed « tight to “#68 ; 
bat Helen “ferselt” is etic, and cold, and 
ininitiate, and takes ‘but Httie interést-tt the 
various atiteémierits that ara set going for the 
entettainment of the youg 

‘The only ‘thing ste cares t fs viding ; 
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and, to Mrs. Towers’s horror, she goes 
out mio less than twice a-week, duly 
chaperoned by Mr. Towers himself; and the 
colonial young lady goes across country in a 
highly praiseworthy manner, and in a style that 
brings tears of ‘envy from her cousin Blanche’s 
light orbs as she remains. perforce among the 
mob othe hard, high road. , 
Blanehs would give her hair to be able to 
follow her cousin—-the Tasmanian, Diana. But, 
alas | Blanche has neither nerve nor experience, 
and —a gay to herscli, ‘‘Be 
still, my heart't be still |.” 
reens has.arrived at Baronscourt, 
axrived:on ®-certain dark, ovisty evening, just 
im time te. dress. for.dianer and present 
himself aud his. immense expanse of white 
shirt- front in. the drawing-room just 
before that important meal. He gazed 
appreciatively round the bright luxurious 
apartment as he stood before one of the fire- 
P cates e the logs, and witnessed 
one pretty. givkafter another ‘comesailing into 
the. room im all the bewildering beauty of a 
lovely dinner. toilet, but not one of these 
houris who had gone before, was. like the 
divinity wito heis entered Jast—adiyinity in the 
vety pelesh blse damassé satin, with large 
diamond flieseparkling among her thick golden; 
browmhair,.and, he jis to-have the, happiness of 


taking this too bewitching-looking, young lady |. 


‘tiie Miss, Brown. 
‘+ Nobimueh of..a name,” he says! to himself, 
as he unfoldghis nepkin and arranges his glasses 
previous to discussing tis coup. After the 
soup ihe: himself with a glazs of 
sherry aed & dook at- his fair neighbour. 
“Brown imay, bé.-her name, but she bas. good 
blood: imker: tei outline. of hex perfect 
profile, her ears, the ehape of her- hands, 
alk pe camere in, their ‘own. way ‘blue 

But shedesilestt--not disposed to talk—not 
inélinedi-to autise: him. He pulls his long 
tawny motistache.refiectively, aud asks himself 
if, adhere. on pe — not 

10m» end expecting him 
to: entextaitiiber: Well,:he will see about it 
after thé joint; and until then. their conversa- 
tiom is monony labic,' 

Then:they plange into the topic of the panto- 
mime, the late runs with the foxhounds, some 
recent grand weddings in high life; but Miss 
Browa avoids, as she. would the pestilence, 
the name of Brazil; or any-allusion: to foreign 

However, a ditile 61d 

ie Ai old gentleman. opposite, 
with a bald head, and a very) sharp _~ is 
by no méans so reticent. Helen has seen him 
listening—all eagerness—and evidently most 
anxieus to. get in a word for. nearly! five 
minutes.. At-last he rees: his chance, and 
leaning geross the table, says to Captain 


“By theway, Torrens, whataid you do with 


yur 
** Ohi i Ldeft him at St. Thomas,’ retarned 
that seenes, pectin ‘he was in no hurry 
to get: home,. I-wasl’ 
“Ah!” exclaimed,theilittle old gentleman, 
fap/his nose in au unpleasant smile; 
“you aoe attractions out there, and he had. 
Thatwas-e nice business about the Spanish 
girl, Lynn’s a good-looking fellow, and, by 
all aectitints, played the dene ae the sen- 
oras;” ‘he eoneluded, with a hard, old langh that 
seemed. toidome fiom the back of his head. 
His heatt was now merry with wine, end he 
was disposed to be both loquacious and indis- 
creet; butchisefforts at drawing out Captain 
Torrens were nipped by that young man in the 
bad, He effected temporary deafness, and 
turned: hit :entire attention to his fair com- 
— How pate she wa:—curiously pale! 
t wes weather becoming to her statuesque- 
toupee this —— popes but cer- 
i ; imagined that she possessed 
someé ¢dlour; when he bai been presented to 
her before dinner! They talked the usual 
dinner-talie common-places, and more than 
once itotourred to him that Miss Brown had 
opened her mouth as if to speak; but that, by 


‘tion. They had both ridden very strai, 








some curious process, the words she wished to 
utter had died away upon her lips. Is never 
occurred to him for a moment that she knew, 
or even took the smallest interest in, his late 
fellow-traveller, Sir Rupert Lynn; and that 
shetat by his side outwardly a lovely placid- 
looking, perfectly composed, and well-bred 
young lady—and inwardly a living, @evour- 
ing fire of aching anxiety to hear from bis lips 
the true bare facts of what led to his friend's 
duelhow that friend wss ? and when he might 
be expected in Eugland? Pride closed her 
mouth.; still the suciety of Captain Torreus had 
an extraordinary fascination for the fair Helen. 
She hovered round and round tle topic of his 
Brazilian experiences as a moth dees round 
a candle; but, as yet, she head pever rushed 
into the flame with any direct or self-criminat- 
inginguiries. She was very lovely, he thought 
—very clever and intelligent, and marvellously 
interested in his late experienees. She was 
well read, and quite up in the physieal geo- 
graphy of Sonfh America; she had read the 
conquests of Pern and Mexico, and many 
recent books of travels; and was altogether a 
singularly wellinformed young lady! He 
hever imagined, for a moment, that she had a 
special interest in that part of the globe, or 
that her studies were the effect of which his 
journey to the West had been the cause! 





CHAPTER XXXVIII, 
~ Two or three evenings later the Nimrods and 
Dianas of the party were seated in the olf oak 
panelled Hall, drawn round a blazing log fire, 
and sipping fragrant hot tea; and discussing 
thelate rum, and exchanging experiences to 
the languidly interested armusement of various 
daintily tea-gowned figares, who were sunken 
in various luxarious low chairs, and thought 
that hunting (especially for women) was 
a kind of mild, mental disease. How much 
pleasanter to sit at home over a good fire 
and an interesting novel this bitter winter- 
day, than to go tearing across country, 
over horrid fentes and ploughed land, on a 
hard pulling horse like ss Kentish and 
Miss Brown—who hed just joined the refined 
circle, with cool rosy faces, muddy habits, and 
an ait of intensely aggravating self-satisfac- 
t in- 
deed, and earned the acclamations of their 
gentlemen fricnds, and the plaudits of their 
own esteem, and were now fally prepared for 
the gentle délassements of tea and conversation. 

Helen sank into{a comfortable low-cushioned 
seat, removed her hat, aud aecepted tea and 
hot. cake from Captain Torrens’ respectful 
hands; and that gentleman, having provided 
for himself, speedily found accommodation be- 
side her, and commexced a series of criticisms 
and remarkg abeut their capital run from 
Goddingtons Gorse, Another gentleman, a 
young guardsman, tea-cup in hand, showed a 
very amiable (and perhaps not unnatural) 
desire to share in the delights of Helen’s con- 
versation, and drawing a chair gently into 
her neighbourhood, subsided therein. The 
talked of hunting, of hounds, of horses ; and, 
finally, of hunting men, and young Mr. Spiller 
was loud in his encomiums on the riding of a 
certain Tommy Pratt. 

“I saw him take the iron gate into the turn- 
ike road withont winki I don’t know when 
saw such a beggar toride! Lynn is another 

of the same pattern; but he has done no bunt- 
ing this year. He hastaken to be a regular 
globe trotter,’’ contemptuously. 

“ Ab, well! I daresay he will be here for the 
tail end of the season, and show you the way 
still,” said Captain Torrens, encouragingly. 

“By Jove! Torrens,’ returned the other, 
somewhat irraverently, “that was a curious 
affair out in Brazil. I never heard the ins- 
gudonge of a Fi yee sna 4 all — 21 oot 
fancy Lynn, of all people, playing the romantic 
peeealian duelling dodge!” 

“My dear fellow, if I have told the story 
once, I have twenty times. Only this very 
morning Iwas button-holed by that terrible 
bore, Eyre Hall, and interviewed by him with 





as much pertinacity and insistence as if he 
had been an American reporter.” 

“ Well, ’tis nearly all the same. He is the 
greatest gossip in town, and whatever you bave 
told him will be in the smoking-room of every 
clab in London before the week isout. ‘ Hear 
All,’ as they call him, is better than any news- 
paper!” said Mr, Spiller, with an air of deep 
conviction. “I hope you remembered that 
when you gave him your confidence,”’ 

‘*T did, you may swear. It seems that the 
people over here have quite got hold of tte 
_— end of the stick, so it was just as we!! 
to tell the old boy, and let him start a fresh 
story.” 

“ Aud what is the story?” said Mr. Spiller, 
rising to take Helen’s cup—her hand wax 
shaking, she was literally quivering with re- 
presséd excitement, and with an agonis'ng 
thirst for details. 

* Do tell us!” encotragingly, as he resumed 
his seat. ‘‘It will give our appetites a gentle 
fillip, won’t it Miss Brown? The true and ac- 
curate aecount of how avery cool and collected 
fellow of our acquaintance went off to see the 
world, fell in love with a pretty Brazilian, and 
fought a duel on her account! Come now, 
Tcrrens, begin ; make it as interesting as you 
can, and polish it up with a bit of local colour- 
ing.”’ 

‘*It has been too much polished up and 
coloured already,” said the other, crossing hix 
legs and speaking in a tone of smothered 
irritation. ‘It has been improved out of all 
recognition. The facts of the cass are these— 
but, perhaps, turning to Helen, this is rather 
a bore to you?”’ 

“Not at all,” she answered, with nervous 
histe. “Goon!” very eagerly; “tell us all 
about the duel—so unusual—so—moat interest- 
ing,” she stammered, 

“ Well,” proceeded Captain Torrens, joining 
the tips of his fingers together, leaning back 
in his chair and speaking oratorically. 

‘¢Lynn and I went out to Rio together, and 
a@ man out there connected with our mine p= 
us up. He was very friendly and hospitabic, 
and had two extremely ptetty daughters,” 

“ Ah!” ejaculated Mr. Spiller, with much 
siguificance. 

‘* Well,” pursued the other, equably; “ we 
went off, explored, prospected, travelled, ani 
came back to Rio at the end of four mouths, 
and were received with open arms by Seror 
Carvalho’s household——” 

“ Ah!—dear me—you don’t say 80!”’ again 
interrupted Mr. Spiller, with ironical amuce- 
ment; and Helen, with a sudden little restless 
jerk of her elbow, displaced a book on a neigh. 
bouring table, which fell with a sullen, sof: 
bang to the floor. 

‘‘ These senoritas were very delightfal —they 
made a great deal of us—they rode with us, 
danced with us, star-gazed with us, and taogut 
us how te flirt!” 

‘*T should not think that you had much to 
learn in that line,’ langhed Mr. Spiller; ‘ but 
Lynn—how did he get on? was de a pro- 
mising pupil?’ : 

“Ne—not specially so, No; he did not act 
up to his opportunities, He was a passive 
victim, and the unlucky young lady, instead cf 
subduing him to her yoke, fell into the snars 
herself, and became most foolishly and 
flagrantly in love with the stony-heartei 
Englithman!” 

“Apres?” demanded Mr. Spiller, with an 
air of wrapt attention, and gently raised ese- 
brows, 

“ Apres? Well, I believed she bothered the 
very life out of Lynn—and he was dying to cut 
the whole coneern and come home, bat my 
affairs delayed us, I believe one of the 


. senorita’s adorers was furiously jealous—a 


little naturally, perhaps, seeing that she had 
no longer eyes, or ears, or tongue for any «f 
her own.compatriots—and he sought a quarre!. 
Lynn was ready—foolishly ready to oblige 


him—and they fought. He was a regalar litt!« 
sweep—a common, under-bred blackguard,not 
eats steel—but Lynn was the challenged ; he 
would have his way, and they fought one early 
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morning by the banks of the Rio Grande. The 
Brazilian was a notorious daellist—a splendid 
swordsman—and, after meeting with a cool, 
steady resistance that nearly drove him mad, 
he ran Lynn right thro the lungs, and went 
off laughing / The Carvalhos were in an awful 
state. They wanted to fiurse the wounded 
man, of course, ‘but we had had enough of 
Senorita Inez, an@ I carried him off to the 
steamer on the spot, Fine work we had among 
us to bring him round, too. He was in a very 
bad way for days, and quite off his head at 
times; however, when we parted at St. 
Thomas he was fairly convalescent, and able 
to crawl out and sit in the sun, He means to 
come home by the States,” he tells me. 

“And you mean to say that he did not care 
about ‘the girl?’’ inquired Mr. Spiller, with 
round-eyed amazement, and an expression of 
mildly subdued unbelief. 

‘No more than you do,” returned the other, 
with warm asseveration ; “no more”—turning 
to where Helen sat, with straining ears but 
veiled eyes—“ no more,” triumphantly, “ than 
he cares for Miss Brown!” 

A rich flood of crimson suffased Miss 
Brown's cheeks at this declaration—a flood 
that started from the little white collar round 
her throat, and concluded among the roots of 
ber hair. 


“ And why was he so hard-hearted?” asked | 


Mr. Spiller, judicially. ‘Come now, he must 
have had some reason! ” 

‘Well, I think there was—you won’t men- 
tion this?” mysteriously—‘some girl at 
home, I believe ! ” 

“Who? I did not see him paying special 
attention to any one last season; he is not 
much of a society man.” 

“TI don't know who she is, or was; but this 
I can tell you,” proceeded Captain Torrens, 
who was certainly ‘‘ very garrulously given,” 
“hse was awfully down on his luck when we 
left England, and for the first month or so in 
Brazil—something on his mind, and not a 
word to throw to a dog!—and he used to be 
such a cheery fellow.” 

“Looked as if he was in love,” said Mr. 
Spiller, with a langh. “Eh? Miss Brown, 
what do you say?” appealing to Helen, with a 
broad grin, 

But Helen was past all power of distinct 
utterance, and a ghastly imitation of his own 
smile was her only reply. 


‘‘And this was confirmed,” he proceeded, | 


dropping his voice confidentially; ‘‘ when we 
were at sea, and he was delirous—for, at other 
times, he was very reserved and close about 
his affairs—but when he was off his head he 
was constantly muttering about some Jetter /”’ 
very impressively, ‘“ Always asking for it—if 
ithad come. It was really painful to listen to 
him, and to witness his anxiety; he would 
declare, over and over again, that it had come, 
and I was keeping it from him, and all sort 
of things. He used to try and get up and search 
for it—and, altogether, was so mad on this 
one subject that I made up a counterfeit 
effusion—directed it in a lady’s hand—sealed 
it—and gave it to him at last, to be rid of his 
incessant and wearisome questioas!”’ 

‘* Well !” inquired the other gentleman, with 
raised brows; “did that calm him?” 

‘Partly. He was too weak to open it, or 
read it; soI put if under his head; and he 
er content as long as he felt it in his 

a Ae. 


“ Poor beggar! And are you sure it was a 
letter from a woman—maybe it was about 
money, just as likely—and from a man !”’ 


rens, With a little sarcastic bow; *‘ but J have 
never yet met a man of the name of Helen!” 

“Oh! was that her name! And, when he 
came to his senses, what did he think of the 
little joke you played on him about her letter 
—about the dummy one, eh ?”’ 

**Ob, when he began to come round, I just 
slipped it away when he was asleep, I fancied 
one day that I saw him searching 


no doubt, poor fellow, he fancied he dreamt it.” 














| lathe, 


; mostly replaced by other materials. 
| largely cris 


for it; but | 


a d, of course, you never undeceived him 
—e as 

‘‘ Need you ask?” returned Captain Torrens, 
contemptuously. 

‘* Well, it was a very interesting recital on 
the whole!” turning to Helen. ‘‘ Was.it not, 
Miss Brown ?”’ 

“ Oh—very!’’ she replied, with a vast effort 
— effort . —— ee her com- 
panions. To them she merely appeared 
silent, preoccupied, and uninterested, 

“Torrens, Lady Darville is calling you— 
don’t you see her gestures of appeal? You 
had better go and see what she wants—and I’ll 
take your chair!” 

* Now, Miss Brown,’’ continued Mr. Spiller, 
in a tone of friendly confidence; “did you ever 
hear such a sieve in all your life as that 
fellow? He is as bad as old Hall,” 

“T think Lynn showed a vast amount of 
discretion in keeping his affairs to himself— 


and, from what I know of him, he would be in| @ 


a towering passion if he dreamt that Torrens 
had been lifting the veil from his little heart 
secrets for our amusement—of course being 
all safe with us. You don’t know Lynn, I sup- 
pose? Awfully nice fellow—often wondered 
what he saw in that chattering idiot!” 

“Qh! are you going? No doubt you 
must be rather anxious to get rid of your 
habit, so I won’t press you to stay; but this 
half-hour before dressing is just the most 
deadly time in the day ! 
a a too sleepy to 
ta ve 


‘ Well!” rising, and picking up her whip 


read—too hungry to 


, politely ;. ‘au revoir /’ 


(To de continued.) 








Personat Exerrion is the first, the second 
and the third virtue. Nothing great or exoal- 
lent can be acquired without it. A good name 
will not come without being sought. 


of untiring application ustry. 


; can be more fatal to the attainment of a goo 
character than confidence in external advan- 


tages. These, if not seconded by your own 
endeavours, will drop you.midway, or perhaps 
you will not have started when the diligent 
traveller will have ran the race. 


hate it like poison | | Wind 





! su 
All the! 
virtues of which it is comptost ave = sows 

in ot | perverei 


BROWN AS A BERRY. 


—o——_ 
CHAPTER . XXIV, 


®" How do you like India?” 

The common-place question, drawled out in 
Sears jusnp op frou wer pes. « Wether sangsion 

jump up er seat. er 
it is Mr. Blythe who stands there, with out- 
stretched hand anda friendly smile. 

He looks so calm and unruffied, so exactly 
as if he had just emerged from cabin on 
board a that she cannot refrain from a little 
bh ical laugh as the memories come surging 
up into her heart of a past in which he played 
a minor part i of being its hero -as he 
had planned. 

: a on’t you shake hands?’’ he says, coax- 
ngly. 

“Of — I will! : aan not?” frankly 

bandoning her 0 ‘ 

“ Why not, ind It would in my opinion 
have been a very objectless piece of cruelty to 
have refused.” 

He sits down on the seat beside her:and 
wae comfortable familiarity draws away her 

an. 

“Let me doit. Iocan flirt a fan as well as 
any Spaniard!”’ ri 

, on proof, his words confirm themselves, 


all Berry’s short, vigorous 
have been able to effect, 

It is a day when even to breathe is an exer- 
tion. There is no sun, only a warm) grey haze 
aie from be et and obscuring the 

stant hills, one single breeze springs 
up to freshen and cool the lambent air. 

Even the badminton os ~ seem to have 
lost their energy to-day, the dancers stop 
every now and then to gasp for breath. 

In neither amusement does Berry join. 
ha; been forced — to give A 

posed passion for gaiety which: she 
ected ic order to draw her sister more from 
home, but at the last moment with»annoying 
ty Eve has slipp out of it, and 
stayed away. Berry feels that she has fallen 
into her own trap, and is justly indignant at 
her misfortune. : 


| **Do you enjoy yourselves in ‘this deadly- 


lively fashion every afternoon?” asks Mr. 
e, with assumed interest. 
“It is a rule with very few exceptions. We 


Tar Use or Waateponz.—The principal) are so afraid of seeming bored with each other, 
application of whalebone now is that in| that we don’t mind being it. 


making whi 


and corsets. Steel has mostly 
displaced w’ 


alebone in cmbrellas and parasols. 


“T gee you do nof like India!” -drily. 
“No!” 


Some yeara ago umbrella ribs were made in| There is a metallic sound in her voice that 
France of an excellent imitation of whalebone | shows him he has touched on a sore subject. 


ty distinguishable, indeed, till fractured) ; 
ut it is no longer heard ‘of. Genuine whale- 


bone is often made white and used with gar- | 
ments of muslin or the like, not being seen 


through these so easily as the dark sort. The 


newest application of whalebone is that to) 
hats; it is cut into fine strips and interlaced | 


with straw. Such hats are very dear. Another 
novelty is ‘whalebone ribbon.” For this 
white whalebone is generally used, and the 
shaving is so thin that ordinary print can be 
read through it. It is often coloured blue, red 
or green, and used by saddlers in making 
rosettes. Walking-sticks of whalebone are 
also in good demand, The exceptionally thick 
strips cut for this are rounded by 
being drawn through holes in a steel plate. 


| Billiard pads of whalebone must be very 


“You may be right!” replied Captain Tor. | smooth, and cut of a certain exact thickness. 


Fishing-rods are made of two carefully worked 
strips of whalebone with thick silk thread 
wound round them, Pen-holders and other 
small articles are made of whalebone at the 
The hair cut off the raw whalebone 
was formerly used for brushes, but it — 
& is 
and used asa filling for mat- 


tresses. This list by no means exhausts the 


uses of whalebone, which is continually applied 
in new ways. 


'He looks at her curiously. 


' who 





What has the 
country done to so awaken her resentment? 
He cannot guess that the most serious’ per- 
plexities that have entered her young lifecanie 
to her here, and that she is Titeading more 
what still might come, 

‘* After all there are less pleasant places ! "’ 
he remarks, thoughtfully. 

‘*T daresay!” doubtfally, and then: ** The 
roses are very fine here,” with the air of one 

is doing Murray for a visitor's delecta- 

tion. 


“Indeed! I have not noticed. The-orly 
ones I looked for I missed!” glancing mean- 
ingly at the pale cheeks into which, for the 
first time, a colour slowly rises, Her eyes 
droop too beneath his scrutiny. i 

” The heat is very great, greater than usual 
this year, they tell-me. When did you come 
u ? ” 


“Only yesterday, late in the afternoon: I 
should have been here before only my gharrie 
broke down and the coolies, instead:of :putting 
their shoulders to the wheel like men,sat down 
aud passed the hubble-babble round. They 
said it was Kismet; J said it was—fiddle-de- 
dee!” exolsd 

“They do not care for much work,” smiling 
a little at the evident substitution of # milder 

or @ stronger word. wi bom 
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“ My experience is, they do not care for any, 
so long a3 they have a pice in their pockets.” 
‘¢ Tell me, what bas brought you here?” 

‘Yourself, in the first instance; and, secondly, 
I have come to look after the Governor-General. 
He wanted some one trustworthy, so they sent 
me,”’ 

“You are the new A.D.C,?” 

“Exactly; I cannot but admire your per- 
spicacity. By-the bye, I saw another of your 
admirers on the way up.” 

“T did not know that I had even one.” 

“‘ Miss Cardell, did you do me the injustice 
to doubt my words when I spoke to you that 
day?” 

“No, no!” ghe interposes hastily, fearing a 
tepetition of his’ proposal. Whom did you 
see?” 

‘Captain Carew; he mentioned you.” 

**T§ was very kind of him to remember. Was 
he looking well?” she asks, trying to keep all 
bitterness and eagerness out of her voice. 

“Very well. They say he has become quite 
alady’s nan of late—quite a general ad- 
mirer. Formerly, on board ship, you know, he 
only admired you ! ”’ 

“Or said he did—which is. not always the 
same thing.” 

“Hal have you discovered if already? 
Have you found out from persoaal experience 
that men were deceivers ever, and are‘still /” 

**I don’t know what you mean! I think 
you are very absurd,” flushing angrily. 

“Think me anything you please—only not 
false and not forgetful.” 

But Berry will not listen to} him longer; 
she rises from her seat and moving quickly 
away is met by Laurence Le Sage. 

* Will you dance with me, Miss Cardell?” 

* Yes, I will,” she returns with such vicious 
emphasis that he is startled. 

“Tbeg your pardon?” he says, question. 
ingly. 

“I meanI shall be very pleased,’’ she an- 
swers in some confusion. 

The next moment they are waltzing round the 
room, and Mr. Blythe, having followed them 
inside, stands idly watching her. She dances 
so differently from the rest —with . such old. 
fashioned simplicity and modesty, and yet 
gracefally too, doing nothing but justice to the 
tiny feet, that keep twinkling in and ont. Mr, 
Blythe finds himself admiring the verve of her 
movements infinitely more than the style which 
he has hitherto affected. The other women 
seem valgar and ouirée in comparison as they 
cling so languidly, and sway backwards and 
forwards with such lingering steps. Even 
Mrs. Lee-Brooke, no whit behind the fashion, 
clutches her partner with convulsive closeness 
as she whirls round the room in his embrace, 

“T always feel so thankful, when I watch 
them dance, that I have no sisters and no 
wife,” says Captain Burdett, addressing him- 
self to Mr. Blythe, whom he had met the night 
before at the club. 

‘*Hamph!” returns Mr. Blythe with a cer- 
tain doubtfalness, not having quite such strict 
ideas upon the subject, and not feeling such 
intense gratitude for the lack of a sg ea 

*,. bp the style is rather warm,” he con- 
tinnes as the other does not speak again. ‘ It 
- ds one at Dante’s seventh circle in Hell, 
where the spirits are swept unresistin, 
before the whirlwind.” ' oF 

“The. whirlwind of passion,” sententiously, 

“I suppose so. Women ont here deteriorate 
soy shaking his head with a new accession 
cf me as he feels the wisdom of his choice. 

“Are they so faultless at home?” 

But Mr. Blythe is off in a dreamland, in 
which he and Berry figure as man and wife, 
and having sown all his wild oata he is cou- 
tent to live in an atmosphere of morality to 
which, perhaps, distance lends enchantment. It 
is out.of the bounds. of probability that she 
will refuse him twice. 

“T qui with a saying of Lord Mel. 
bourne’s, that it requires very strong health to 
put up with women at all,” says Captain 


Burdett again, delighted with his 
appreciative sudieae but both uigloene unk 


appreciation fail him now as Berry and Mr. 
Le Sage stop beside them. 

He whistles softly to himself as he notes Mr. 
Blythe’s evident empressement and the manner 
in which it is received. Although he sees at 
first glance that there. is no love on Berry's 
side, in his own mind he does not question the 
issue, knowing how many of England’s 
daughters are yearly sacrified or sacrifice them- 
selves before Mammon’s altar, 

“I am going home,” ays Berry, a few 
minutes later; when the band, after a final 
clash of iast:uments, stops short. My brother- 
in-law is out and Eve will be alone.” 

‘*Let me escort you?” whispers Mr, Blythe, 
eagerly. 

**And- me!” says Captain Burdett, with an 
idea of at least staving off the unhappy end 
he takes for granted isin store for the girl he 
has known so long, and liked better, perhaps, 
than any other. 

The women look after her a trifis enviously 
as she moves away between her double body- 
guard, laughing happily at the light badinage 
which passes. to.and-fro. Is she going to pit 
her strength against theirs, which is already 
waning after the season’s tarmoil ? The con- 
test is scarcely fair, as is shown in the outset 
by her speedy appropriation of the two most 
personable men present, Mrs. Lee-Brooke 
shrugs her shoulders spitefully as she relates 
all she knows to Berry’s disadvantage, and 
finding such willing listeners ultimately suc- 
cumbs to the temptation to invent. 

Meantime, Berry, having no notion that 
gossip is already busy with her name, is freer 
to-day from care than she had been since she 
came. Ronald is going, or indeed must be 
already gone, and all anxiety on Eve’s behalf 
can cease. Her own is a legitimate sorrow 
that itis no sin to indulge even were she not too 
healthily minded to allow it t2 become a mor- 
bidness. 

She is more like the Berry of old, and 
Anthony Burdett wonders whether, after all, 
he is .mistaken, and she can really return this 
man’s affection. Somehow he does think it 
likely. In spite of his good looks and well- 
built’ figure, there ia a something in Mr. 
Blythe’s bold brown eyes that would be more 
likely to repel than attract the fancy of so 
young and pure agirl. It isonly women of 
mature age who seek the new excitement of 
loving a “ splendid sinner’ or marrying a“ re- 
formed rake.” 

At the entrance of Colonel Chester's com- 

und. they stop, and Berry holds out her 

ndin farewell. Captain Burdett takes it, 
but Spencer Blythe only bows over it gravely. 

‘If I might be allowed to pay my respects 
now tv Mrs, Chester——” he suggests, suavely, 
—‘‘if the lateness of the hour——” 

Berry having no objection to offer, together 
they go towards the house, and, for a wonder, 
silently; Mr. Blythe being engaged in deep 
speculation as to the advisability of speaking 
again soon or leavingit for a time. Unwarned 
by his past experience, he still has a large 
faith in his own attractions and little fear for 
his fate. 

When they came in sight of the verandah 
he stops suddenly and lays his hand on the 
girl’s arm. 

“Does your ayah often amuse herself like 
that ? and don’t you think it rather a,dangerous 
pastime?” he whispers, in what for him is 
rather a flatried tone. 

Following the direction of his gaze she ‘sees 
the woman they have so mistrusted and dis- 
liked crouching on the ground and peering 
through the window. She has moved away 
the corner of the chick the better to indulge 
her curiosity, but now,’as she hears the foot- 
steps behind her, she is on her feet in a mo- 
ment and with a flimsy pretence of flicking 
off some dust from her petticoat, glides 


rapidly away. 
‘*Why did you not take her to task?” asks 
Mr, Blythe indignantly. 


asked her whatshe was doing there, I should 
not understand her answer,” 

Struck by the weariness with which she 
speaks, Mr. Blythe turns and regards her 
keenly. Ali the light has faced from her facs 
with the hope from Ler heat. She has. seen 
@ man’s horse being led up 2nd down and recog- 
nising it, understands thut Ronald is inside, 
and thatit was his movements and Eve’s that 
the Ayah was so curiously watching. She 
does not look for a motive inthe action at 
present ; the only realizes the shame of ive 
being even snspected of wrong-doing. Heaven 
grant that. the suspicion has not been veri- 
fied! 


CHAPTER XXY. 
_)Hax¥-an-nour later the door of Derry’s room 
is pushed quickly open aud Eve stands on the 
threshold. 

Eve, with white face and shaking bands, 
and words trembling on her lips that she knows 
not howto utter. It seems asif all the beauty 
had been frightened from her face, and she 
looks as nearly plain as it is possible for her to 
do. 

“ Well, what is it?” asks Berry, coldly. 

She had been £0 vexed with her sister’s folly 
and Ronald's weakness that she bad not had 
patience to address herself to eituerysimply 
ushering in Mr. Blythe and leaving them 
directly. 

She is in no mood now to listen to the out- 
pourings of confidence that she expects, nor to 
sympathize with Eve's sorrow at a parting that 
should have taken place long ago. 

“It—is—all—cver!” gasps Eve, hoarsely. 

“ You have been mad to let it go on so long!” 
sternly. 

“ You do not understand, 
Alex—knows everything !” 

Then Berry grasps the whole situation, and 
is aroused from her indifference at once. 

‘Tt was the ayah!’’ she exclaims. 

‘Yes, how did you know? ”’ 

“I saw her looking in at your window when 
I came home.” 

‘“‘Then she did it purposely!” cries Eve, 
with an angry quiver, boding ill forthe woman 
should she appear just then. 

“Did what?” 

‘I must tell you all. After you left the room 
Mr, Blythe did not stay long, and Ronald and 
I were left alone again, He told me then how 
you had been speaking to him and persuaded 
him to go. I cannot help thinking it was un- 
warrantable interference on your part.” 

“I did it for the best,’’ meekly. 

“TI wish you had let it alone. We were all 
right before youcame. You might have left 
me the poor consolation of his presence—the 
blessed Lnowleties of his love. I was nearly 
mad when he told me he must go; and when I 
saw him striding down the path I could not 
bear it ; it seemed as if he were passing away 
from me for ever. So I scribbled a few lines 
on a scrap of paper and sent it after him—by 
the ayah.” 

“ And she?” 

“She gave it to my husband!” 

“ Did he read it?” 

**'Yes !” 

“ Well, what then?’ breathlessly. 

‘‘ He was coming in, but directly he read if 
he turned and went back again, and I ran 
straight to you. Berry! Berry! what shall I 
do? How can I meet his eyes?” 

“ You should have thought of that before!"’ 
ison the tip of Berry’s tongue, but she refrains 
from upbraiding her sister while in such de- 
spair. Instead she says,— 

“Tell him the truth, dear, and ask him to 
forgive. Then you can begin life afresh, aud 
with a better chance of happiness.” 

‘Confess, when I am found out!” answers 
Eve, scornfully; “ he would value that at what 
it. would be worth. If I had gone to him 
at first-——” 

“ Ah! true.” ’ 

Eve has sunk into a seat, and Berry sits on 
a stool before her, her head resting on her two 


It is that he— 





“What. would have been the good? She 





knows I cannot scold her, and that even if I 


hands and her elbows planted on her knees. 
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Her big eyes are full of dismay at the domestic 


tragedy which threatens, 

Presently Eve begins again. 

“Tf Ithought the ayah had done it purp®sely, 
I—I would kill her!” she says, clenching her 
small hands and setting her teeth hard to- 
gether. 

As she speaks, through the open window 
comes the sound of a low, crooning, sing-song 
melody, such a8 natives sing to soothe & child 
to rest. Nota tremor is in the voice, not a 
hair breadth’s departure from the usual mo- 
notonous tones. 

“It is the ayah singing to baby,” says Berry, 
jumping to her feet, and craning her neck 
through the window in a vain effort to see. 

“ Yes, it is she; I know the Voice!” 

“ Then surely she cannot have meant it!” 

“IT don’t know,” answers Eve, doubtfully; 
“she may have made a mistake. I told her 
to run quickly and give it to the Sahib.” 

‘* Menticoning no name?” 

‘*No; she had seen him leave the house a 
minute before so I did not think it neces- 
sary.” 

‘*She may have made a mistake,” says 
Berry, repeating Eve’s words. 

“Yes, she may. But what does it matter? 
what can anything matter now that Alex 
knows all? And oh! Berry, heis home, I hear 
hira in our room!”’ 

Eve's terror is pitiable to see, She crouches 
on the floor and raises her hands to Berry in 
a mute call for aid, not daring to speak lest 
she should be discovered. hen Colonel 
Chester's footfall is heard outside, lingering as 
though hesitating whether to ask if his wife is 
there. He stops before the open door, 
nothing but the hanging purdah intervening 
between himself and the white, anguished face 
of his erring wife, Then he passes on and 
both women breathe freely again, as, for a 
time at least, the danger is evaded. 

“ T want time—time for thought,” gasps Eve. 

‘“* And he is dining at the Club to-night? ” 

“Yes, we have quite three hours left us to 
devise some means of escape,” 

“ What possible chance is there of that? It 
is your own handwriting that condemns you,” 
is the hopeless reply, and Berry returns to her 
former seat, adopting her old attitude. 

For «a long time there is silence; Colonel 
Chester has gone out, and his wife sits tear- 
fully watching'the clock dreading his return, 
knowing that nothing can save her then from 
his just resentment. 

Berry’s hand ‘slips into hers and clasps it 
closely, as though she would protect her if she 
could. But what canshedo? Each moment 
they picture the injured husband in more 
terrible guise, fancy painting him ih her 
angriest and most lurid colours, and fear lend- 
ing him such exaggerated proportions that no 
change in his appearance could have surprised 
them had ‘he returned then. 

ew! Eve starts, as a sudden idea strikes 
her ; but she does not lift her head as she puts 
it into words. 

‘* Your writing is very like mine,” she 
stammers, with a slight c&tching of her 
breath. 

‘I do not write so well,” is the modest 
reply, not yet seeing where the motive of the 
remark lies. 

“ Perhaps not; but in & moment of excite- 
ment——” 

“T do not understand.” 

“IT mean I did not write my best, and it 
might easily be believed if you said that you 
had written it.” 

“I write a love-letter to Ronald May!” 
exclaims Berry, accentuating each word in her 
intense scorn. 

“ And there is no signature,” goes on Eve, 
quickly, not daring to reason, only looking into 
her sister’s face, with eyes that are pleading as 
though for dear life. ‘Save me! save me! 
you can if you will!” 

She falls on her knees and clasps round 
the feet, the tears streaming from her lovely 
eyes in uneontfollable torrents. The violent 


that Berry—Bérry ‘with her strong 
limbs and healthy 





| known # day's illness in hér life—is frightened. 
“Hush! you will hurt yourself.’’ 
And if Ido?” 


“ For your own health's sake refrain !” 

“My health; what is that? Nothing in 
comparison with my honour. I shall lose all I 
value in the world if I am turned from m 
busband’s home—and ‘what other fate can 
expect? Berry, have you never seen those 
women hovering on the borderland of eociety, 
against whom nothing can be proved, but of 
whom the worst is suspected? Do you with 
me to become such a one?” 

“No, no—a thousand times no! I will stay 
with _ always and defend you with my last 
De let that be necessary. §: 

**Do not let t n . Bay you 
wrote that letter and save me.” he, 

“ With a lie?” 

“What of that? A lie is sometimes more 
noble than the truth.” 

“Oh! Eve, I cannot! ” 


‘*Then the uerncés be on your own 
head. Pe is gdh ade haning now—driving me 
to my fate.’ 

She moves towards the door and would have 
gone, but fearing she knows not what Berry 
stretches out her hand and holds her fast. 

«“ Eve, where are you going?” 

“To Ronald ; he is my last hope. If he for- 
sakes me too, I shall be desolate Indeed.” 

“ Are you mad ?” whispers the girl, hoarsely. 

“T daresay!” 

“Or only wicked—dreadfully, fearfully 
wicked !”’ 

“Perhaps that, too; but ‘he is my last 
hope,” she repeats doggedly. 

““Eve—Eve, for our mother’s sake, because 
it would grieve her so!” ” 

A spasm passes over the set white face, but 
she does not offer to come back. 

* And your child?” 

“ Oh, Heaven ! my child!” 

She is conquered now, and the healing tears 
fall Lory in showers, as she remembers 
what for & time she has forgotten—the young 
life so closely knitted with her own. Her loss 
must be also his. In the far-off tinte, when 
he shall have become a man, what could 
“ren Seep her for the agony of seeing Him 
blush to own his mother, Nay, even if she 
should die she could leave no memory behind 
that he can cherish, only shame—awftl, yet 
deérerved, shame. 

‘Weak as she has been, or only strong to do 
évil, womanhood is not dead ‘within her, and 
the mother’s love triumphs over all. 

She will make one more a and if ‘that 
fails she will fate her husband’s wrath fear- 
lessly and proclatm her innocente tothe very 
last, Shes innocent, thank Heaven ;.and-not 
the most malignant.malice can rob her of that 
knowledge—the most precious heritage for her 


child. 
_ “Berry! won't you help me for baby’s 
sake?’ 

‘Yes, Iwill do my best. -Tell me, what it 
is you wish me to do?” 

In her own mind Berry has pictured with 
sympathesic sensitiveness, and almost realized 


what Eve must be feeling now, the .egony .of 
knowing that she has forfeited her happiness 
by her own folly,,and that therecan be no 
hope in her husband’s merey. 

colonel Chester wotild have no pity for the 
woman who should dishonour his name. 
tinctivély she feels that, and in a moment 
has taken her resolve, 

ouaka Yeas italy but-ft is on! ear iaete 
8 very quietly, : @ quie more 
terrible thes haan. ‘ 
e Tell me what it is you wish me to do?” 


Eleven o'clock, and simultaneotsly with the 
sound of its short, booming strokes the outside 
door opens and Colonel Chester -enters thé 
ouse, 
The two women, who are waiting With such 
burning impaterioe “for ‘his ‘advent; ‘longing, 


ibritm, who bas not. 


frightened glances one with andther, The 

threehours have seemed like three days, so 

long and wearisome have they been; but now 

they are ended how gladly would both live 

‘aena tather isn face the coming 
nger, 


The reality seems even worse than what 

they had pictured to themselves it would ‘be. 

ve’s book'falls into her lap, and she has not 
strength to lift it up; bat Berry, whose nerves 
es ) maa tightly strung, goes on working 
8 y- 

Colonel Chester comes in slowly, and makes 
no attempt to hide his wrath—the worse that 
it has been so long pent. 

ei 
savagely kicke » al ‘on is £0 
fierce that his wife trembles. 

‘You are home early, Alex,” she says, with 
an effort. 

“Too early, Idaresay! Permit me to pre- 
sent you with a piece of your own property. 
bao a pi “4 ene a valete Eras 

ction ave m the 
author's hands!” niin 

He speaks with terrible politeness, like 
the quiet that precedes a storm. 

Eve quakes still more, and inwardly vows 
that'should she have the good fortune to es- 

now that never by such misdeeds. 
she put herself in his power. 

“Mechanically she takes it from his hand 
and reads it a8 though never seen before, but 
each word ' stin er with reproach, and 
stands out from the paper like a flame of fire— 
the shadow of that rat sword which the 
accusing angel held as he drove our first 
mother out from Paradise. 

‘Berry, is this yours?” 

It seems as if she must give her sister this 
one chance to retreat from her promised self- 
sacrifice—as — she dare not accept it 
without—and yet her heart beats fast with 
fear as to the result. But Berry is not one to 
ut her hand to the plough and then turn 

ik; ‘her word thas been given and, right or 
bin 3 the lie must be spoken now. 

“ es.” 


’ No moré than the syllable of assent. Not 
Stettler 
> but enough for’ r- 
oe as she takes tle note and crutnples 
in her ‘hand, Eve héaves » sigh of f. 
The danger is past and the burden—how heavy 
a one she does not know, not ig that 
same fine séetise of honour—thrown on her 
sister’s shoulders. 
“Ts that all, Alex?” 

He glares from one to the other, ds'a tiger 
might look that has been baulked ot ey 
a new idea strikes him. “Not 
all, I should still like to know one’ thing, 
tiamely, how it was that your hand and not 
your was the one to transmit that—that 
valuable document to the syah, who by an 

unfortunate mistake passed it on to'me? 
But ae ‘has recovered herself now, and 


Berry ga 


F 


thout hesitation,— 
ns we'it to me to-give ‘to her.’’ 

“A toundabout way to send a love-letter. 
safe return to your and at the same 
er ’ & ‘Ba 
time contisel you to think twice before allowing 


it to reach ‘its destination.” 

Berry accepts the taunt meen. he head 
still bent over her sewing, and not to 
defend “herself lest her work ‘be all e. 
Te would have comforted her to know that 
it has only succeeded in its Objedt, that 
his doubts are not ; : s 
although com! to it as ‘truth 
for want of con evidence. te 

Indeed a man less keen ¢ taight 
have discovered that all was not 

Berry bears bravely, but 
face and shaking hands “that 

is troubling her thein- 








sobs are shaking her fragile frame so cruelly 


yet dreading, to get the ordeal over, exchange 
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to her feet ont. Bat the eager dis- 
claimer dies away on her lips as she confronts 
the ‘cold, scrutinising light in her husband's 


eye. 
"He draws the purdah aside, standing back 
to let her leave the room—and like a chidden 
child powerless to dispute his will, she goes. 
Then he turns again to Berry, an evil sneer 
still hovering on his lips. 
“Goodnight, Miss Cardell, we will not 
——_ intrude on your doubtless pleasant 
The purdah falls, and she is left alone with 
her outraged modesty and pride. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ir seems & mockery when Betry awakes 
next morning that she finds's0 much the same. 
The faint watery beams of a sun that has 
struggled thr the rain fall across the 
floor, and Eve's ayah stands before her smiling 
and respectful, apparently unconscious that 
she has given any cause for doubt or offence. 
As Berry opens her eyes she salams, and puts 
down a small tray on the table near her bed, 
on which, besides the inevitable tea and toast, 
the chota haziri, which forms so important 
a part of an Anglo-Indian’s day’s routine, re- 
poses an English letter. 

It is from Mrs. Holmes, and as Berry 
peruses it with tearful eyes, contrasting that 
time with this, a wild wish ‘comes into her 
mind'thatshe had accepted the honest love 
which had been offered to her then, and so 
escape the evil days into which she has 
fallen. Yet the letter comforts her, telling 
her as'it does of the kind thoughts with which 
she is remethbered, and assuring her that a 
welcome is waiting for her whenever and how- 
ever she chooses to come. 

“ John has told me all,” writes the mayor's 
kindly wife, ‘“and I do not wonder at his 
chéice. Wedid not know how dear you had 
grown to us all until we came to miss your 
cheerful presence, India is a terrible climate, 
go I hear, and am selfishly hoping that it 
— rive you back to us. Come when you 
will you shall find a homeand’ parents as lov- 
ing as though you had indeed been the 
daughter you refused to be. John is too 
sensible to'grieve long for what is beyond his 


All this is consoling, all except that last 
sentence. No woman at ‘any time likes to 
think that the logs of herwlf is not a lasting 
pain, and juvt now it would be doubly sweet 
to hear that someone would love her always, 
and believe in her whatever happened. 

“ Even he the worst of me once.” 
She thinks the “he” in this case meaning the 
lover she ‘has foved so dearly and proved false. 
Mine om ay re be something in me inherently 


The only love it seems as if she could keep 


is that of! Blythe, and ste scarcely 
deems ita t to ‘her worth that she has 
triumphed there, 


When she'goes'down to’ breakfast she looks 
80 whité‘and ‘woe-begone that Eve’s heart 
aches for her, and yet she cannot help her, 
She can only listen with*angry distaste to the 
cold and’ sarcasms to which ‘Colonel 
Chester gives vent at every possible oppor- 
tunity. 

When at last Berry leaves the room hastily, 
table -to beat fore, ‘she casts one glance of 
disdain at her husbahd, and follows. 

a pres to her sister’s room, and 
finds near ‘the window, look with 
thoughtf#al eyes towards the snows that Tie 

mad. She tirds, and stiles bravely as 
she meets Eve's compassionate gaze. 

= , how will you bear it?” 

= ugh. Better, ‘perhaps, when I am 
enote to it.” 

“You ought not tobe subjected to such in- 
ulting scorn It is monstrous.” 

“Ts 18 Guat. Believing what he does he could 

Berry had ony tye sient 

q e letter tncon- 
sclously whilé that ‘tettible scene was being 








enacted, and it had been « bitter trial not to 
disclaim its ownership at once. Pare-minded 
arid undemonstrative almost to coldness, the 
words which to Eve had meant comparatively 
little, in her call up an agony ot shame. That 
passionate prayer for Ronald’s return, and 
impulsive declaration that she cannot live 
without him, are ringing still in her ears ; the 
very memory makes her face burn and she 
dared not retort, when Colonel Chester taunted 
her, lest he should quote from that letter and 
make her even more ashamed. Her accent 
of reproach, as she admits the justness of his 
scorn, touches Eve to the quick, and she hangs 
her head. 

“‘Would you like to go away?” she asks, 
humbly. 

“ Where?” : 

“To Lucknow, and stay till wecome. All 
this will be forgotten then.” 

“To stay with the Sowerbys, you mean ?” 

‘*If you like.” 

“T do not like. Ihated it before.” 

* Then with the Hallers.” 

“Heaven forbid. A woman who never in 
her life used .a diminative, and has not for 
gotten the grammar she learnt at school!” 

“Then what will you do?” helplessly. 

“Remain where Iam if you will have me. 
be should Irun away?” 

She speaks lightly enough and apparently 
with no intent, but whon Eve tries to combat 
her resolution she is firm. She has deter- 
mined not to leave her sister, at any rate, until 
all shall once again be smooth and danger that 
has threatened is over for ever. 

To her Ronald and Eve seem like two chil- 
dren, who, having played with fire, must hence- 
forth be carefully watched. She does not hold 
them responsible for their deeds, having some- 
what contemptuomsly decided that they are 
too weak to be really wicked. 


It comforts her to think that itis only Eve’s | 1 
| miring notice. His wife is the beauty of the 


foolishness which has led her to err, and that 
that, too, may perbaps account for the writing 
of that dreadful letter. 

They stay in all that day, nor does Colonel 
Chester leave the bungalow except to pace the 
verandah restlessly, always in sight of the 
windows, so the sisters are not again left alone. 

He is in the drawing-room ostensibly perus- 
ing the latest Pioneer when the bearer brings 
ina card on asalver, Eve grasps it nervously 
and the colour mounts into her as she reads. 

“The door is shut,” she falters, making use 


of ‘the less courteous but more truthful phrase | L 
| of a typical queen and the statureof an ancient 


that in India takes the place of our English 
“not at home.” 

“ May I see?” asks Colonel Chester, stretch- 
ing out his hand. 

“Certainly? Why not?” 

Bat she did not offer to give it him, merely 
laying it on the table, and resuming the 
whispered conversation she has been holding 
with the baby on her knee. 

Colonel Chester mutters an ejacalation that 
sounds like a sweeping condemnation of women 
in general, as he rises and goes for it himself. 

“Why was he not admitted?” he asks, 
angrily. 

“Really I did not know you wished to see 
him, and I dislike receiving visitors when the 
room is made into a nursery,” answers Eve, 
coldly, glancing at an unoffending rattle lying 
on the floor, the only object which gives colour 
to her remark. 

“ Pshaw |” 

But his incredulity is of little account now, 
Ronald May having by this time gone too far 
to be overtaken, and for the present Eve has 
escaped the ordeal it would have been to have 
spoken to him under her husband’s eyes. 

He is as vexed as she is relieved. 

“On this cecasion you might have made an 
exception. The young man’s eligibilit should 
have pleaded for him,” he goes on disagree- 
ably, ‘ notto mention your sister's confessed 
partiality. Iam afraid you are making only 
asorry chaperone.” 

The flash he encounters from Berry’s angry 


eyes Only spurs him on to fresh indulgence of . 





his malice, but he bends his head with gentlest 
courtesy as he delivers his next sting. 

‘* Forgive me if, having surprised your se- 
cret, I am perhaps indelicately anxious to for 
ward your interests. Having tasted tho de- 
lights of matrimozy I naturally wish tha! 
others should be as fortunate—like the fablec 
fox who, having lost his brush, persuaded tho 
jeering vulpine crew that his was the haypic 
condition !”’ 

“I do not follow you quite! ” says Eve, sur- 
veying him with unmixed disfavour. 

‘“‘ Perhaps my simile was not a happy one ! 
At least, / have ample compensation for the 
lack of freedom in possessing you—a valuable 
possession I h not soon to lose !” 

“ Lose !”? echoes his wife, faintly. 

He shrugs his shoulders. 

‘“‘ There is always a certain risk in porsets- 
ing valuables of any sort, and an old man who 
has married a young wife can hardly be too 
careful of his prize, even when he has perfect 
confidence in her loyalty and truth!” 

Then with smiling eyes, but a sinister ex- 
pression round his mouth, which, could they 
have seen, would have told them touch, 
Colonel Chester bows pleasantly and leaves tke 
room, 

“J shall end by hating him,” whispered 
Berry, in a smothered voice. . 

“ T began by that ; it was my error and mic- 
fortane both.” 

In her dread lest Eve should say more aud 
afterwards repent, Berry rallies, and quickly 
changes the subject. 

They go to a ball that night, a ball given by 
the bachelors in the station, and as they enter 
the room, both leaning on Colonel Chester's 
arms, few would guess that the handsome trio 
represents so disunited a home. 

Colonel Chester is always suave and com- 
panionable, besides possessing a face and 
figtre that would at any place attract ad- 


season, and is the more in request that she so 
seldom appears in public; while Berry, though 
having no real claims to beauty, is sufficiently 
quaint and bright to win for herself the most 
flattering comments, and as many claimants 
for her hand as she can conveniently satisfy. 

It is while she is dancing with Mr. Blythe 
that a faint buzz of excitement passes from 
one end of the room to the other, and, looking 
up, she faces the cause of it. 

A woman of about thirty or thirty-five years 
of age, porsessing something of the noble beauty 


| goddess, such as Praxiletes painted or Phidias 
| with his marvellous art has carved in stone. 





Her long, velvet robes, sable in hue, but 
chastened with draperies of soft, old lace, fall 
in siraple folds to her feet; her hair, gathered 
in a coronet above her brow, requires no orna- 
ment, and would look as well without the 
diamond stars that are quivering in it. Were 
it not for its silvery shade, she would look 
many years younger, but perhaps not quite 80 
beautiful as now. 

It.gtows so softly on her forehead, and con- 
trasts so strikingly with the dark eyebrows and 
violet eyes. 

“ Her face was like a damsel’s face, 
And yet her hair was grey.” 

She moves listless among the crowd, a cava- 
lier on either side, glancing from right to left, 
noticing no one in particular, only bowing with 
almost royal condescension to the few with 
whom she is personally acquainted. 

“ Who is she?” asks Berry, struck by her 
appearance, and feeling a strange presenti- 
ment that in some manner this woman will 
influence their lives. 

Mr. Blythe shrags his shoulders. 

“That is a thing no one can answer with 
any truth. ‘The best thet is known of her is 
that she is very rich, very charitable, and fre- 
quents most gaicties that are going on ; the 
worst, that she is eccentric and unhappy, 
and that every now and then she disappears, 
and is almost forgotten before she turns up 
again! They eay she goes abroad to visit her 
husband’s grave!” 
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“Then she is a widow ? ”’| 
“TIT cannot say. It is all conjecture.” 

“ She is very handsome !” 

*“ About that there is no doubt. I think 
she grows handsomer every year. Shouldn't 
wonder if, in her old age, she does not become 
a professional beauty.” 

“She is like a beautiful, baleful poison,” 
continues Berry, thoughtfully, not heeding his 
remark. 

Just then thé stranger passes Colonel 
Chester, and her trailing skirts sweep over 
Eve's white gown, like a cloud across the 
snow. She turns with afew words of graceful 
apology; but even as she speaks the colour 
rushes into her face and as quickly recedes. 
She would have fallen had she not been leaning 
oa ber partner's arm. It proves, however, only 
& passing weakness ; the next moment she is 
again erect, and moves away with her usual 
stately step. 

When she leaves the room her retreat is so 
well covered by her expression of bored 
distaste that none can guess she is fleeing 
before a memory and a reproach, trying to 
escape from the pain that has come to life, at 
sight of a face she had deemed dead to her for 
ever. 

Colonel Chester is as grey as death ; more 
discomposed by this chance encounter than 
would have been thought possible by anyone 
acquainted with his usual impassive calm. 

He has raised his hand as though to ward 
the woman off, but it drops now powerless to 
his side, and he draws his wife quickly away, 
as though unwilling she should breathe the 
same air, or pass over the same spot so 
lately trodden by that other. 

Not until she has left the room does he 


recover he recover his self-possession, and then | 


he passes his handkerchief quickly over his 
forehead to wipe away the big beads of 
moisture that have started ont. His grey 
eyes, as they peer suspiciously from beneath 





CHAPTER XXVIL 


Wuen Eve reaches home that night her 
child’s ayah meets her on the verandah. 

‘‘ Baba very sick, plenty fever, no drink, no 
eat! ’ she exclaims, in terrified distress. 

“ Where is he? Have you left him alone?” 
gasps Eve, excitedly, and then, without waiting 
for a reply, rushes on into her room. 

The child is lying in his cot, pale and lan- 
guid, with half-closed eyes and open mouth, 
and as the mother lays her hand upon his 
wrist, she feels the tiny pulse is beating rapidly 
as though it would tear the delicate skin with 
its violent throbs. 

She sinks on her knees by the bed and calls 
him by his name, but not even a flicker of the 
eyelid shows that he has heard or recognised 
her voice. 

“Sh—sh! mem—sahib! Baba sleep.” 

“Sleeping with those open eyes staring 
vacantly before him!”’ 

Ob, Heavens! surely asleep iike that means 
death. Whatcanshe doto save him? She 
turns round helplessly and encounters her own 
a watching her with a wicked expression 
of satisfaction on her face, which she changes 
at once for one of mock sympathy and distress. 

‘*Leave the room, instantly ” commands 
Eve, wrathfully. 

The woman affects to misunderstand, only 
moving « little further away. 

‘Go. If mem-sahib wants you she will 


| call,’ adds Berry, and this time she thinks it 


his knitted brows, have the look of a hunted ' 


animal that, wounded as it is, had strength to 
reach its den, only to find it destroyed and the 
last chance gone. 

If Berry bears any malice she may gratify 
it now, for he is suffering as keenly as even she 
could wish, But there is no such thought in 
her mind—no wish for revenge, knowing that 
any blow which falls on him must also strike 
his wife. 

Eve is happily unconscious of all that has 
happened beyond the stranger's brushing past 
ber, and speaking in excuse, 

She looks after her admizingly az she 
leaves, but feels no curiosity about her, and 
attribates her sudden change of colour to the 
heat and crowded room, 

Not for a few minutes does she look into her 
husband’s face, and then she is startled by its 
terrible, even ghostly pallor. 

His hand is pressed to his side, and he has 
bitten his lip{so sharply, to prevent a cry, that 
a thin streak of blood is slowly coursing down 
his cheek, 

‘* Are you ill, Alex ?’’ she asks, forgetting all 
feud in her distress at seeing him thus. 

‘* A little; I shall be better presently. It 
was a srasm at my heart!” 

‘Tt must have been terribly bad ?’”’ anxiously, 

“It was!” 

And with this curt assent he dismisses her 
sympathy and the subject of his illness at one 
and the same time, entering into conversation 
with Mr. Le Sage, who happens to be beside 
him. 

Eve is effectually silenced, and questions him 
no more, 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the room, 
Mr. Blythe is remarking to Berry,— 

‘*T don’t know whether you will agree with 
me or no, but it has just strack me that it is 
very queer to meet two people of the same 
name in so smallacircle. In fact, I consider 
it quite a conincidense that the two most beau- 


tiful women in the room both should be called 
Ms. Chester /”’ 


wiser to obey. 

Then Berry turns to Eve, 

‘*Be comforted, dear, he cannot be so very 
ill in so short a time ,and the doctor will be 
here directly; I have sent for him. It must be 
a good sign that he is asleep.’ 

“Oh! not like that, Bergy. If he would 
only awake and notice me.” 

But the next moment she wishes her prayer 
unsaid. The big blue eyes open wide and the 
white lips are pressed together in terrible pain, 
as one convulsion after another seizes the 
small frame, each more violent than the last. 
Suddenly they cease, and once again the hands 


' unclench and the child relapses into its un- 


natural slumber. 

Eve has sunk on the floor sobbing, her hands 
before her eyes, not strong enough to bear the 
sight of suffering she cannot assuage. Berry, 


| more helpfal, is placing cool bandages on his 


head, and ordering the servants to prepare 


, hot water in anticipation of what the doctor 


may require. He is not long in obeying the 
summons sent, but he looks very grave as he 


| stands by the child’s bed and notes the 





rapidly waning strength. 

‘‘ Will he die?’’ asks Eve, in an agonized 
whisper. 

‘*My dear madam, I cannot say. The issue 
is in Heaven’s hands. We can only do our 
best.” 

He speaks very gently and with evident 
compassion for the lovely woman so prostrate 
in her grief; but his directions are given to 
Berry, having recognised her at once as the 
stronger nature of the two. 

‘*T have done all that is possible,” he says 
to her when he leaves an hour later. “I do 
not think you need fear a return of the con- 
vulsion now. The fever is the chief danger. 
If that abates within the next few hours he 
may recover yet. You will do as I have told 

ou.” 
. When he is gone the two women settle them- 
selves to watch through the night. Berry has 
taken off her ball-dress, and having put on a 
dressing-robe instead, has taken the child into 
her arms, where she can feel, the temperature 
of his body and judge how he is progressin 
without disturbing him by such frequent 
touches. His little dry hands lie listlessly be- 
tween her soft cool fingers. She would give 


worlds to feel them growing moist, How would 
Eve take his loss? Not in resignation she is 
sure. 
Her husband’s conduct lately has so alien- 
ated her affection that the only safeguard she 
possesses is her babe. For bis sake she had 


g | towards reconciliation it 


promised to bear all patiently, but what if this 

motive be removed? She would not while he 

rm do aught to cause him shame, but if he 
ied -— 

Silent, and almost wordless is the prayer she 
breathes to Heaven for his rete & but per- 
haps it is not less efficacious than louder 
as ager - ages all 

ve, too, acknowle all the importance 
of his life at the same time as she realizes 
what she would lose by his death.’ It is an 
even stronger tie than the mother-love felt by 
a happy wife, who has no other pain—no guilt — 
to expiate and avoid. A fear, too, has come 
into her brain that it is in judgment this trial 
has been given. She is afraid to pray. She 
deserves no mércy; why should she ask it? 

She can only sit and watch, the~tears roll- 
ing down her cheeks, and her hands, tightly 
clasped, lying in her lap. 

The lamplight flickers on the sheen of her 
silken gown, and on the golden hair which 
falls in showers to her knees. 

In taking off her wreath it had tumbled 
about her thus, and she had not yet troubled 
to gather it again into a knot. 

She looks like Gaido’s Magdalene, only even 
more womanly and fair. 

Once her husband enters, and as he passes 
his arm around her in an effort to console, an 
irresistible impulse comes over him to press a 
lingering caress upon her lips. 

The estrangement has been so trying, and 
his bitterness has hurt himself almost as much 
as her. He stoops and kisses her once, twice, 
upon the mouth. 

She does not shrink from him, bat her in- 
difference is as galling as a more pointed rebuff. 
It is her child who engages all her attention 
—all her thought; and when she pushes. him 
aside with unconscious vehemence, the oppor- 
tunity for reconciliation slips by. 

The grey dawn is creeping through the 
wiadow, when at last Berry utters a joyful 
cry. 

**I would not speak until I was quite sure, 
but baby’s hand has been getting cooler and 
moister for the last half-hour. I think we 
have good hores now!” 

The doctor when he comes confirms her 
opinion. 

“The danger is past,” he says; “ it all 
depends now upon your carein guarding against 
a relapse,” 

The relief is so great that Eve is overcome, 
and cau only pany 4 her ess on her 
sister's breast, but by-and-by she changes her 
gown for a more suitable one, and becomes an 
assistance to Berry, instead of an added anxiety. 
At first she had been nearly paralysed, like all 
very weak and loving natures, proving unable 
to the shock of so sudden and keen a 
grief. Now she rallies and is of real use. 

They nurse him carefally all that day, and 
in the evening, when Eve has him on her knee, 
and is gazing at him with a rapturous devotion 
that asks for nothing more, Berry steals away 
for a little rest. : 

Colonel Chester looks up as she comes into 
the room where he is sitting. With all his 
faults he honestly loves his child. 

“ Well!” he adds,anxiously. _ 

“It is well, the boy is progressing wonder- 
fully now.” 

“Thanks to your care!” 

“And Eve's.” 

But Colonel Chester does not reply. He 
has been softened by the trouble and fear they 
have shared; bat now all danger is over, he 
only remembers how his e 
erie ees un Saas 

m is pride 8 

Potion’ shonld not have 
eagerly accepted. His wife shows so plainly 
that she neither desires his love nor dreads his 
hate. What might have proved a link to knit 

ther has only been the means 
of further su ing them. 


‘*T should scarcely fancy nursing was Eve’s 
méir,” he observes presently, with sarcastic 





basi fis . 
“Declining, to discuss with him his wife's 
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failings Berry takes up some cards that are 


lying there. . 

“Haye all these been to-day?” she asks, 
r out their names. 

*¢ All—and more!” 

* T wonder how they heard baby was ill?” 

* Perhaps the doctor told them; news so 
soon spreads.’ By-the-by, one gentleman was 
very particular in his inquiries: I met him 
in the Parsee shop. It was Ronald May!” 

Berry makes no comment and Colonel 
Chester continues,— 

“The strangest thing was that these in- 
quiries were not for you, but my wife.” 

“ That is likely,” laughs Berry gaily, 
having cast off-her care for a time in her relief 
at knowing thatthe child is better, and Eve 
for the presentsafe. ‘‘ He would not wear bis 
heart on his sleeve, and you are too unsympa- 
thetic to make a good confidant.” 

He glances. at her keenly, and for the first 
time wonders whether he done right in 
doubting her word before. 9 ay after all, 
the fellow’s attentions to Eve have been 
cutie y= blind to cover his courtship to 
Berry; in that case how he has wronged them 
both by his unworthy suspicions. 

Idly he takes up a book of old plays that has 
. been lent him by C Burdett, and as 
though in answer to his thoughts he lights 
upon this passage 

“‘No faith, I dare trast thee. Ido suspect 
thou art honest, for it is so rare a thing to be 
honest amongst you that some one man in an 


age may perhaps some two women to be 
honest, but never believe it verily!” 
(To be continued.) 








MACREADY’S IRRITABILITY. 

Tux irritability of temper of Macready, the 
well-known actor, was excessive—indeed, he 
himself, in his diary, has admitted and 
deplored the unfortunate infirmity in this 

t to which he was subject. 

e was, too, a great stickler for historical 
accuracy, a8 regards scenery and cos- 
tume, in any play in which he appeared, and he 
invariably insisted upon the other performers, 
male and female, dressing the characters they 
represented in strict conformity with his 
views. 

On one occasion, says a writer in the Theatre, 
he was to play Virginius, a favourite part of 
his, and undoubtedly one of his finest imper- 
sonations, 

Mrs. Coleman Pope was to be the Virginia, 
and, thinking to give herself a more juvenile 
appearance, she ided to wear ringlets, for 
which purpose she put her hair in curl papers. 
During the morning rehearsal, the season 
being winter and the theatre rather cold and 
draughty, she ton ‘her bonnet. Bonnets 
were bonnets in those days, covering the whole 
bs the head, and coming well forward over the 

ace. 

Macready consequently did not observe at 
the time the condition of her hair. 

When night came, however, and he met Mrs. 
Pope in ‘the green-room, dressed for Virginia, 
an Fw the ringlets, he was horrified. 

“My dear madam,” he burst out, in his 
nervous, excitable manner, “‘ this will never do ! 
No Roman woman, maid or matron, ever wore 
her has in that style. It must be altered at 
once |” 

‘*I am very sorry, Mr, Macready, that it 
does not meet with your approval,’ was the 
reply; ‘‘but whatamItodo? It is too late 
to make any alteration now. It will curl.” 

“ But it must not, I tell you, madam!” re- 
torted the great tragedian, angrily. ‘‘ You can- 
not go onthe stage as you are, Ah, I haveit!” 
he continued, after a moment’s pause. “Let 
some one get a bowlof water, put your head in 
it 3 a& few minutes, and it will no longer 
curl.”” 

Mrs, Pope was not a little indignant at the 
suggestion; but Macready was an autocrat 
from whose decisions there was no appeal, and 
whose request, or rather command, had to be 
complied with, the result being that the lady 
caught a pretty severe cold. 








GOOD-BYE. 


Oncz ’twas summer warm and sweet— 
Good-bye ! 

Love, he coursed with panther-feet; 

Then came jealousy so fleet ; 

Lo, between came rain and sleet— 
Good-bye! Good-bye! Good-bye! 


Once you gave me roses red— 
-bye 
f All their flame and perfume fled, 
What's a flower when it is dead? 
I twined the rue about my head— 
Good-bye! Good-bye! Good-bye! 


I do not know what changed my heart— 
Good-bye! 

We were so bitter far apart, 

Between us toiled a boisterous mart, 

Scorn pierced me with a poison-dart— 
Good-bye! Good-bye! Good-bye! 


The summer lay ’neath pallid snow— 


-bye ! 
Where were the stars, the bloom, the glow ? 
My love chilled in the winter-woe, 
I buried it down deep and low— 
Good-bye! Good-bye! Good-bye! 


Nay, kiss = ere you turn away— 
-bye |! 
My heart broke on that ruined day, 
When I found love had turned to clay, 
I curse the cruel gods that slay— 
Good-bye! Good-bye! Good-bye! 


F. D. 








THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 


a , Cm 
CHAPTER XxX. 


Tat evening—the last they were ever to | 


spend together—Lady Avanley still kept up 
the fiction which had charmed Alice so much 
for the last two evenings, and was delightfully 
motherly and kind. She even said once in the 
course of conversation,— 

“T hope nothing will happen to part us now, 
Alice. I don’t mind telling you that I did not 
anticipate your arrival with much pleasure, 


because I could not tell, of course, how you | 


had been brought up; but now I know you itis 


quite different, and I hope nothing will | 


estrange us.” 

** What should estrange us, Aunt Cecilia?” 

“‘ Nothing but your ill-conduct, my dear.’’ 

“* What have I ever done to lead you to sup- 
pose I could behave ill?”’ inquired Alice, ina 
hurt tone. 

“Nothing. Don’t be so sensitive, child ; we 
are discussing possibilities, not probabilities, 
now.” 

“ But L hope this is not even a possibility, 
aunt?” 

“TI hops not, too,” answered her ladyship; 
and glittering as her smile was, it chilled 
Alice suddenly, in spite of herself, for she 
reminded her of those sirens who were sup- 
posed to lure men to destruction with their 
cruel beauty. ‘ Youareshivering,” she added, 
in her suave voice; ‘‘ are you cold?” 

‘*No. Atleast, I think not.” 

“ Then why did you shudder?” 

“TI don’t know. Did1?” 

Lady Avanley laughedthen. “ Howodd you 
are to-night! If this is the result of Charles's 
visits, I shall forbid him to come in when I 
am out,” 

Alice blushed furiously, to the other’s great 
apparent amusement. Leaning lazily back in 
her chair, and watching her through her half- 
closed eyes, Lady Avanley continued ,— 

“ Let me give you alittle word of warning, 
my dear! Charles Avanley is very young, 
and, par conséquence, fickle, and therefore if he 
should make love to you don’t trust him. He 





! 





| 
| 





was devoted to Greta when you first came, as 
you cannot have failed to perceive; but you 
had the charm of novelty, and he forsook her, 
as he would forsake you, if a newer beauty 
crossed his path.” 

‘*T daresay,’ answered Alice, who tried to 
keep a brave face in spite of the torture she 
was enduring. ‘‘A young man of that age 
would naturally have a great many fancies 
before he settled down,” 

“ Ah! yes, and the worst of them is they 
don’t mind how much they mislead anyone. 
Indeed, I have heard Charles boast of his con- 
quests—as if he thought it quite a clever 
thing to deceive a poor girl who trusted him.”’ 

Remembering how reticent and modest Sir 
Charles was upon such subjects, this statement 
filled Alice with hot indignation. She was 
ready to believe he had deceived one poor girl, 
at any rate ; but she knew he was the last man 
in the world to boast of his sin, in spite of any- 
thing Lady Avanley might say. At the risk 
of betraying herself, she was obliged to defend 
Sir Charles. 

“TI don’t think you are just to him,’’ she 
said; “he might be led away by the evil 
example around him, AuntCecilia, but I think 
Sir Charles has a conscience, and never would 
be happy if he were doing wrong.” 

“But a young man’s conscience is very 
elastic,” answered her ladyship, ‘‘ and doesn’t 
sesm to stand in the way of avy of his 
pleasures.’ 

‘*Why should 
pleasures?” 

‘Yes, but are they honest, as a rule?” 

‘*T know so little of the world, Aunt Cecilia, 
Ican hardly judge,’’ Alice replied, and was 
thankful that the clock struck ten at this 
minute, and she had an excuse for going to bed. 

Lady Avanley approved of early hours, as we 
know, on both moral and physical grounds, It 
was @ good example for the servants, and it 
was an excellent cosmetic; moreover, it was 
economical, and saved coals and candles. 
Like all selfish people, she was a good sleeper, 
and it was very rare for anything to disturb 
her rest. She read for a half-an-hour or so— 
merely from habit—and then she sank into a 
sound, dreamless slumber, and did not rouse 
until Marie tapped at her door in the morning, 
and told her her bath was ready. 

Meanwhile poor Alice, who was young, aud 
ought to have found her couch a bed of roses, 
was tossing wearily from side to side, and long- 
ing for the morning light—little guessing that the 
morning light would bring her such shame and 
sorrow as she had never pictured yet, even iu 
her worst dreams. 

Lady Avanley had not carried her affection 
so far as to rise in the morning and breakfast 
with Alice, who sat down to the meal in lonely 
state, and got it over as quickly as she could. 

This morning she had no appetite, and a 
letter from Sir Charles, written just after he 
had left her, in which he positively declined to 
accept her decision as final, and declared he 
should come for her real answer in a month's 
time, did not mend matters. 

She had read this for the third time when 
she heard a step in the hall, and was just able 
to hide it away in her pocket that it might not 
be accredited with her flushed looks when 
Marie entered. 

‘My lady would like to see you, miss, as 
soon as you have done breakfast,” she said, 
‘‘ bat she hopes you won't hurry yourself,” 

“T have done now,” replied Alice, swallow- 
ing the rest of her coffee in haste, and rising. 
‘Has she left her room?” 

Oh! no, miss—you are to go to her there, 
if you please.” 

There was something so extraordinary in this 
summons it would have alarmed Alice onlv 
that she was so preoccupied—it never occurred 
to her to give it any importance. If she 
thought about it at all, she supposed her aunt 
had some commission for the village, or an 
order for the cook; and so having composed 
her face she went upstairs, and knocked at 
Lady Avanley’s door. 

“Come in,” said her ladyship’s voice, and 


it, if they are honest 
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ities entered, forcing a smile as she bade the 
other good morning. . 

To her utter surprise, instead of responding 
to her greeting, Lady Avanley looked at her 
with cold, stony eyes, and pointed toa chair 
she had had drawn close up to the bed. 

“ Sit down there,” she said, and her voice 
was as cold as-her eyes. ‘I grieve to say I 
have heard things about you which make it 
impossible you should remain any longer an 
inmate of my house.” 

Alice sat and stared at her in a stupefied sort 
of way. She heard her words, but they made 
no impression on her mind, for Lady Avanley 
added impatiently,— 

“Do you hear?” 

“Yes, I hear,” answered Alice, then, her 
hand going confused@ly to her head, “but I am 
afraid 1 don’t quite understand.” 

‘““T tell you I have found out things which 
make it impossible you sbould remain any 
1 an inmate of my house, or associate 
with my daughter.” 

“ What things?’’ Alice roused herself to 
say, at last. 

Lady Avanley took up a paper that lay on 
the beside her, and consulted it before she 
answered. 

“In the first place I understand that you 
are in the habit of meeting gentlemen at all 
hours —even after dark."’ 

This shameful accusation roused Alice’s 
spirit, and she answered haughtily,— 

“That is quite false, Lady Avanley. I never 
met any man at any hour of the day or night 
since I came to your house, or before I came 
to your house, for the matter of that.” 

‘Facts are stubborn things. You were seen 
speaking to one about dusk some few evenings 
ago, and taken for one of the maids, to your 
utter disgrace and shame.” 

“It was not pleasant, certainly, but I could 
not help being addressed. I had never seen 
the person who spoke to me before.” 

“A lady does not converse with a stranger, 
as you ought to know.” 

‘Ido know that, of course, but that per- 
son e 

‘* Why don’t you call him by his name?” 

‘* Because I don’t actually know it.” 

** Bat you guess it, I suppose, since you took 
letters to the post-office—for Greta—addressed 
to him !” 

“T took one letter, and-one only.” 

“ That was one too many, and an atrocious 
act of treachery on your part when you were 
liv-ng in my house.” 

“Tam afraid it was wrong,” answered Alice, 
readily, “ but I did not look at the address, of 
course, ’’ 

“You mast have known there was some- 
thiog wrong about it if it could not be given to 
me as usual to put in the letter-box.” 

“T was painfally placed,” Alice replied, not 
wishing to criminate poor Greta in defending 
herself, ‘*but I have no wish to excuse my- 
self, Lady Avanley, where I know your. re- 
proaches to be justified. But as to meeting 
wen that is perfectly false!” 

‘*Then I may tell Cox it was not you he 
saw!” she asked, with cruel irony 

‘That would not be true either. He did see 
me, but I had no appointment with Mr. Gran- 
v.ile, and had never seen him befere, ea I told 
you just now.” 

“Neither had you any appointment with 
Charles Avanley at the Hall the day you went 
there, I suppose?” 

oo No ! ” 

“Have a care, Alice Marchmont, for I can 
b:iag forward a witness who heard the appoint- 
ment made,” 

« Then it would be a false witness.” 

‘* What motive could she have for asserting 
a thing that was not true?” 

Suddenly, as if by inspiration, Alice guessed 
who her accuser was, and said,— 

“You mean Bessie Winkle, I have no 
dewbdt ; but if she heard me promise to go to 
the Hall she must also have heard me make 
- conditions that Sir Cherles should not be 
there.” 





“ And laughed.in:her sleeve at your little pre- 
caution.” 

“It is odd that you should believe this wo- 
man in preference to me, Lady Avanley,” ob- 
es » ice, es si 

“IT consider statements amply supported 
by your admissions, and the pbs da of 
“You did go to. Ayles- 

according te your own showing, 

the day she a she heard you make an 

gerne ‘with Sir Charles Avanley, You 

acknowledge that you took Greta’s letter 

to the post-office—and you called there twice, 
I believe, for Philip Granville’s answer.” 

Alice was silent, 
ae Is this true or not?’’ pursued her Jlady- 

“Tt is true that I called for letters—it is 
also true that I went to Aylesford Hall; but 
Mrs. Bennett, who showed me over the house, 
can tell you that Sir Charles was not there at 
the time.” 

“T shall not-certainly ask her, for it is not 
seemly to mix so many common people up in 
the matter.” 

‘*And yet you questioned Cox and Bessie 
Winkle?” 

“T have never questioned them. Cox thought 
it right I should know how you were going on, 
and commissioned Marie to tell me last night. 
Bessie Winkle wrote this morning. If you 
could have denied their statements I should 
have been only too thankful ; but as you con- 
firm them in the main, I am forced to hold to 
my original intention, and beg you will leave 
my house before my poor misguided child be- 
comes further contaminated by your bad ex- 
ample and advice.” 

“Very well,” answered Alice—far too proud 
to plead even for delay, though this verdict was 
absolute ruin to her under the circumstances, 
“You are the mistress here, Lady Avanley, 
and whatever you ordain, I am to obey; 
but I hope that yon will meet with more 
mercy than you have shown me.” 

‘* You have received far more mercy than you 
deserve,” returned Lady eee Baer 
“You have ed me thoroughly; 
short time you have been here. Fancy a 
young lady stealing the keys, and helping 
herself to wine out of the sideboard, onthe 
sly.” 

“Oh! Lady Avanley. You must know 
better than that,” exclaimed Alice, indig- 
nantly. 

Then you mean to deny that Cox surprised 
you leaving the dining-room with my keys in 
one hand, and a glass of wine in the other ?” 

“T fetched a glass of wine for Greta the day 
her foot was so bad.” 

“ T am surprised, after the affection you have 
pretended to feel for Greta, you should try and 
make her responsible for all your faults,” re- 
turned her ladyship, freezingly. “ But inthis 
case your shaft falls innocuous ; for I know my 
dear child far too well to believe her guilty of 
the vulgar vice of drinking.” 

‘‘As if I accused her of that, Lady 
Avanley ! She was faint with pain, and asked 
me to get her a glass of wine. Surely there 
was no harm in that!’ 

Lady Avanley shook her bead. 

‘If Greta wanted a glass of wine what was 
to hinder her from sending to me for cne?” 

“ She was anxious you should not know how 
much she was suffering, as she thought it was 
only a slight spsain, and did not wantany fass 
made about it, she said.” 

“That also bears its improbability.on the 
face of it,” was the harsh reply, ‘‘Greta was 
only too glad to remain in her room, and was 
with difficulty to come downstairs.” 

Poor Alice! she felt literally hemmed in, 
seeing herself that all her explanations were 
made to sound like treachery against Greta, 
whom she would fain have shielded, and 
had shielded all along as much as she conld. _ 

‘It is useless for me to try and vindicate 
myself,” she answered, with quiet dignity. “I 
find I was judged before I spoke, ard nothing 
I could have said would have altered: your opi- 





nion, I see now, Lady Avanley; that the kind: 


ness you haveshown me the last few days,and 
for which I was so ul, was & mere blind 

to deceive me—for you meant'to tuen me 

out of your house as soon as you could Gnd a 

decent excuse,” ‘ 


dauntiless now. $ ~d 
“ Why should I'waut to get rid of you ?” 





“ A poor relation is in yp 
“ You have never been . Eehonght 
at first might bea: as 


this i 
request-you will speedily 
as possi’ ” G } 

“That ‘will! be to-night?" she anscvered, 
superbly. “I would not sleep another night 
under your roof for-all the world; or aevept-any 


service from servants who know: that: the: best 


orp \ 
they tried to a you thet I 
your plate and jewels, py Avanley, andeI'am 
quite sure that ifthey say 80; you would 
believe them.” 

“ Naturally I-shonid it chad as 


good 
proof of this statement as r paa.of the 
others!” ¢! 


a 


“I and-shell not. feel rate 
v~ Fh peerseee the Dowsr House fax be- 


“Of course yon can.do ea youlikesbousthis. 
I should have given you, three i sete 
ordeparture,an a 


you two should be together 
again ; but if motapien the.maztgr I wil 
not prevent se Shall Leend Marie. -to, 
‘you pack? I shall not require her fora 
Seeman iawn helenae 
me so no’ ; te BBY -E%Er- 
tion j et;” and she ‘piainti as 
oe fr nea lige thet her face, whisky arn a 
the subd penetrated throng 
red blind, looked faded and worn fox tack of 
the soupgon of rouge with which.she was won 
—., it when she made her toilette for 
Alice rose to her feet feeling strangely giddy, 
like a person who is only just pecovering from 
I icentonas Marie or- anyone!” she said, 
brokenly; and though she spoke no new wordof 
reproach, the dumb misery i ted 


in beneyes haan 
Lady Avanley for many «long day adterwards 
and made her say now,— 


Alice shook her head. She conld not speak 
by this time without breaking down utterl 
and she did not choose this cruel woman shou 
see her anguish and despair. Soshe hurried 
away to her own room, and locking herself in, 
fell to sobbing and crying as if her heart-would 


She had only five pounds in the world, and 
what was to become of her when she was 
thrown wpon her own resources? She did not 
mind working; but where was work to be 


found ? 

She had no one to recpiymend her now that 
Miss Middleton was abroad, and was. it likely 
any respectable may would admit her into 
her, home, or w_her to teach her young 
daughters unless she had good references 


She sat there helplesaly, 
had wept all her tears, and gazed ina stupeiies 
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‘way at the pattern of the carpet, trying to 

plan, but feeling too bewildered and overcome. 
The lancheon-bell rang, but she did not stir, 

— ly there came a little timid rap at 
8 '. 


She rose tosee who it was, and found Sarah, 
the under-housemaid, standing there with a 
~ «Tye. brought you up seme Junch, miss,” 
‘said the girl, her bine ' with tears 
when she saw poor 












jealous of me!” +e = | 
‘* Bhe-never likes any one to be pretty. She 
said when you first came she believed all your 
colour was paint,” 
‘* At any rate, if she has said no worse——”’ 
“ But she has. She was always wanting to 


tell ug things, only we.wouldn’t let her. The 
‘fact is, she tue coun: 
make for want of 


But you will eat a little 
for me to. tell cook, She saj 
‘liked. her cutlets, and they’d be nourishing 
before a j ey,” 

Aliog m to eat to please Sarah and 
“cook”; but she was. so exhansted she felt 
better after afew monthfals, and was easily 
persuaded to finish the cutlet, and take little 
vanilla cream besides. 

Then Sarah carried off the empty tray 
triumphantly, saying she would come up after 
dinner and do ali the packing if Miss March- 
mont would allow her; and Alice accepted the 
er —— Sapelounigi bax a need to 

us ‘poor or the journ 
that lay before ane : 7 

When Sarah had finished the packing, Alice 
would have: made her accept a present of 
pomers hagy Sarah put her hands resolutely be- 


‘*I wouldn’t take a farthing, miss, if it was 
te save: my life,” she said; ‘“but-if you. should 
want aservant one of these days, and would 
let me live: with you,'I proud to 
serve —. and I’d do my duty, I would, 
indeed ’ 


‘despair must try and 

the fatare, bravely trasting in Providence 
befriend her, and trying always to see the silver 
— eeepc, Pgetvan eat had fallen on her 


went out after luncheon, 


home until late, so that Alice was able to go 
into the sitting-rooms, and collect her few be- 
longings. She left a letter for Greta pinned to 
her pincushion, fo: ing that it was not very 
_ she would be allowed to seeit; and 

m the fly which had brought her to the 
Dower House such a short time before came 
— the door, and ev i now re: 

ce bade > the servants, who 
collected in the to wish her God-speed, 
and drove away into the darkness, with the 
tears raining down her cheeks, 





CHAPTER XXI. 

Tux third day after Alice’s departure Greta 
good-by: athe — 
-bye , ag 
ment elsewhere. 

oled ont of the dra 


» | ber 














thought it was in my. indolent natare to hate 
any mortal creature under the sun.” 

“Hush! Greta, you distress and annoy me. 
Lord Darminueter*is the kindest friend I have 
in the world.” 

» “Your friend?.” and Greta looked at her 
mother’keenly. ‘‘ How?” 

“T'll tell you all about it one of these days, 
But come into the drawing-room, Greta, and 
have a cup of tea, How much better you 
walk,” she added, watching tho girl as she 
crossed the hall, ‘‘ The limp is almost gone.” 

**¥ea; General Melthorpe declared I had 
none at all really, but wanted to look interest- 
ing. I have even been for walks, at the Elms.” 

pny alone, I hope!” said her ladyship, 

rimly. 

Pra ho was to walk with me? The General 
has had « threatening of gont all the week, and 
Mrs. Melthorpe,; as you know, is quite over- 
come when she has walked to the carriage and 
back again. But it will comfort you to hear 
that I only went out of the grounds once, and 
then I met no one in society.” 

‘* But people ont of society can talk, Greta,” 

‘I daresay, but nobody listens to them.” 

**T can’t agree with you there,” replied Lady 
Avanley, in an argumentative tone, as she 
pushed open the drawing-room door, and 
bustled up to the tea-table with less than her 
usual dignity. ‘I always find that slander 
get listened to wherever it comes from.’ 

She spoke qnickly, and tried to keep Greta’s 
attention, her one, object being to stave off the 
question; she felt. must come presently, 
“Where was Alice?” But knowing that she 
wasia the habit of taking an afternoon walk, 
ete was not alarmed as yet, and had almost 
finished her tea when she — 

‘‘ Alice oughta’t to. be out se late, mamma, 
ought. she?. Ldon’t helieve.she is.a bit strong, 
she doesn’t like anyone to think so.’ 
tended: not to hear, as the 

time, Hard as she was, 
this moment, and it 
aonfess the wrong she 
had. done than to.commit the wrong itself. 
for nr A % 





& 
leaving word with Cox thatshe should not be 


do wish Alice would come-in—I want to 


do hate him—as I never® 







see her so badly. She knew I was coming 
home this afternoon, I suppose? ”’ 

The moment of confession had come, and 
could no longer be delayed. Lady Avanley 
cleared her voice, and said with assumed care- 
lessness,— 

Won I tell. you, love, that Alice was 


‘Gone! Where? 
And Greta tammsedixight round in her chair to 


stare ‘into ber-mother's fave. 
4 Know; WUWnader the circum- 
ae I . ixex:torleave me her ad- 


“JU, . aa?” 
“Bho hainwed | veng badly; D eam sorry to 









eertainly have talien her part 
when I knew she-was being wrong:d.” 
‘\ Is ittlikely I should wrong my husband’s 


“But what had she done then?” 

Lady ayers thus pressed, was obliged to 
give a list of her delinqueacies, which she 
exaggerated as much as che duced. 

Greta listened without a word, bat when her 
mother had finished she said passionately,— 

“You have doné a great aud cruel. wrong, 
matoma.. You have punished aa innocent per- 
son for my sin.” 

Lady Avanley looked anxieusly about to 
make sure they were alone, and then she 
said coldly and sternly,— 

‘*T requireno explanation, Greta. There are 
things it suits me best to ignore.” 

“Bat I cannot have another punished for 

me,” 
**You should have thought of that before. 
It is not my fault if I have been unjust, for 
I was obliged to act on the evidence before 
me. ” 





“ You were bound to judge me, perhaps, but 
not her.” 

“Excuse me, Greta, I, as the mistress of 
this house, am. responsible for the conduct 
of all its members, and those who disgrace 
me must go.” 

‘‘ Then why, don’t you turn me out?”’ 

“That: is absurd! My daughter is my 

ter, and I must hide her offences for 
my honour’s sake. The more shame for her 
if she shelters herself behind this necessity.’’ 

‘As far as I am concerned I am sick of 
deception,’ answered the girl, wearily, “How 
can it matter to.me what people think or 
say if only I am happy?” 

“T should not faucy you could:be happy if 
everyone looked down spon yon 

‘Oh! yes, I could, ridiculously happy,” she 
answered, with an hysterical little laugh. 
“Not in the way you understand, of course, 
but in my own way, which seems to me 
better. I have eyen pictured to myself of 
late living in ‘two rooms with a man [ loved 
and mending his socks—actually mending 
his socks—and being just as happy as the 
day was long.”’ ; 

** Greta!’ came-in an awfal voice from her 
horrified mother. 

* Ah! itistrue. Iam so tired of show and 
sham, so tired of talking down my own 





heart, and trying to appear what Lam not. 
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I would escape from it all even on there 
terms.” 

“Greta!’’ repeated Lady Avanley, ‘all 
this after the way I have brought you up?” 

“It is just the way you have brought me up 
that has made me feel like this. I have 
been so dosed with conventionalities I want 
to fling them all to the winds,” 

“Greta, you are excited, and had better 
retire to your room and compcse yourself.” 

‘IT never was calmer in my life, mamma 
You know I loved Alice Marchmont, and 
she was a comfort to me, and so you sent 
her away.” 


‘“‘T considered her a very bad companion aud 
adviser for you, but of course the reason I 
sent her away——”’ 


“To starve,” put in Greta, parenthetically. 

**Was on account of her bad conduct,” con- 
tinued Lady Avanley, without heeding the 
interruption. “It would have been impos- 
iible to preserve any sort of discipline in my 
house if I had allowed her to remain, as the 
servants knew what she had done.’’ 

“T would have told them why she bad done 
it.” 

“ Anxious as you seem to proclaim yourself 
in the wrong, Greta, I presume you will 
hardly assert that Alice went to Aylesford 
Hall on your account.” 

“Tt was quitenatural she should wish to see 
her mother’s old home.” 


“T daresay, but peop'e have to curb these 
patural desires when they are likely to lead 
them astray.” 

“ Sir Charles was not at home.” 

‘‘ So she said, but I have evidence to the con- 
trary ; and, in any case, it was a most unwite 
and improper thing to do,” 

“* She did not know any better, mamma. You 
*-rget she was not brought up in the world, 
and therefore could not be expected to un- 
derstand all these little turns and twists.”’ 


**She knew quite well she had no right to 
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[4 TERRIBLE ACCUSATION.) 


goto the Hall. As for her little intrigue with 
Philip Granville, that didn’t trouble me very 
much, and would have been put a stop to 
summarily if she had not gone. No girl 
with any self-respect would have anything to 
say to him now.” 

“Why not?” asked Greta, turning like a 
hunted animal at bay, 

“* Because he ne has taken up for.forgery, 
and is now in prison,” answered Lady Avanley, 
pitilessly. 

In all the years to come the bitter cry that 
rose to Greta’s white lips, and the look of 
despair in her eyes, would haunt this woman 
in the still watches of the night, and make 
the darkness an anguish to her, when sleep 
would not come, and she was all alone with 
her corrow and her regret. 


(To be continued.) 








Frencu Marrtices,—They are so unlike any” 
thing in the same couche sociale in England. 
All the wrangling about settlements is over, 
and the happy couples and their relatives and 
friends lay themselves out to pend the day as 
merrily as they can. A weddingin France is 
a union of two families as well as two persons. 
There'bhave been many hitches and difficulties 
in the way of fusion, but now that it is taken 
place it is thorough. The fathers of the bride 
and bridegroom are comperes, the mothers com- 
meres, all the connections are “ allies,” and the 
relationship in which they stand to each other 
is really expressed in this word, It is an un- 
derstood thing that they are bound to render 
friendly services to each other. The whole of 
the fortune with which the bride has been en- 
dowed may go, if her husband survives her, to 
his family; and all his money may ,, 
enrich hers if she outlives him. It is also well 
understood that, should commercial or other 
disasters overtake the newly-wedded couple 








both families are to assist them. The peteciple 
of each family group maintaining its unfortu- 
nate members, and not throwing them on the 
State, is even more distinctly r in 
French custom than the Code, This is why 
marriages celebrated in England. between 
young Frenchmen and English girlsarefrowned 
so by the relations of the former, and every 

vantage is taken which the law gives to set 
them aside. Zola’s pictures of bourgeois life 
are, in the main, false. They are mote applica- 
ve to the aristocratic than to the middle 
class. 


Tae Sortrupe or Servants.—Say' you are a 
well-todo tradesman or. mechanic, you can 
afford to employ a servant to make life easier 
for your wife: ° Well, that servant lives alone. 
Your wife and yourself discourage “ followers."’ 
You don’t Jike-her'to have too much company 
of either sex inthekitchen. Yourswife cannot 
associate with her. The kitchen is her sitting- 
room; the smallest and most remote:room in 
the house is her bedroom. From six ‘a.m. 
until nine p.m., or eatlier and later, may be; 
are her hours of work. In all that time she 

when she is epoken to, and she is spoken 
to when there are orders for her, just as con- 
victs are allowed to speak in a penitentiary. 
Well, now, the lonely creature in the kitchen 
isa woman. Do you wonder she wants ‘to go 
to the jolly butcher and the grocer’s boy fora 
little gossip? Do you wonder that she flirts 
with the policeman? Do you wonder that 
when she goes to the ball she stays until some 
time the next day? She sits down three times a 
day and eats her mealsin solitude., So utterly 
alone that she can hear herself swallow. I 
wonder that she doesn’t go mad. The man 
who works at the lowest occupation has an 
easier time than that. The man who cleans 
the street has company of his own class. He 
eats his dinner with his fellow-labourers. The 
-picker meets rival rag-pickers every day. 
T don't wonder the house-servant stipulates for 
company and evenings out, 
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[‘‘ FoR YOUR OWN SAKE,” SAID MR. HILL, GRAVELY, “I PRAY YOU WILL BE BHCONCILED TO YOUR HUSBAND.”’] 


OVELETTE.) 
IRENE’S MISTAKE. 
CHAPTER L 


GUARDIAN AND WARD, 


My name was Irene, I never quite knew 
why I had received the beautiful title, which 
means “Child of Peace,” but I always fancied 
if must have been given me at my mother’s 
wish—that fair young mother who died so 
soon after I was born, and whose memory even 
now is so precious to her husband that he can- 
not bear to speak of her to me, her only child. 

I am eighteen now, grown up and mistress 
of Fortescue Grange; but then as I have been 
mistress there ever since I could speak plain I 
don’t know that my eighteen years have 
brought me much increased importance. 
There is no society in the neighbourhood— 
none at all. The rector and the doctor are 
both married men; but the former’s wife 
bas too much to do among the poor to think 
about those in her own sphere—and Mrs. Gib- 
son is always occupied in her nursery, and so 
it comes about that my father and I lead a life 
as solitary as if we dwelt in a desert place. I 
ride my pony for miles round our pretty pic- 
turesque village, Papa shuts himself up in the 
library, no one calls on us, we never have any 
letters ; and yet shut off though we may be 
from kith-and-kin—from friends, ‘festivities, 
and amusements—I am as about as happy as 
it is possible for a child to be. And so the years 
pass on until the bright July day dawns which 
sess the eighteenth anniversary of my birth, 
‘ Eighteen,” says my father, half dreamily, as 
I come down to breakfast and ask for his good 
wishes, “Oh! my darling, I wish I cou'd 
have kept you a child always.” 

‘But that is quite impossible,” I return, 
with all theimportance of my age, “ and,papa, 
I thought you would like me to be growing up. 
I fancied, somehow, that perhaps when I was a 





Woman you would miss mamma less.” 





The last words cOme nervously, almost tear- 
fully, It is the first time I have ever spoken 
my mother’s name in my father’s presence, 
and Iam a little anxious as to its effect upon 


im. 

He shivered violently, as though the July 
sun were not pouring into the room, Then he 
draws me closer to himself, and plants 4 
tender kiss upon my brow. 

‘‘ Am I like her?” I venture to whisper. 

* You are her image.” 

“Did you love her very much? Where did 
she dié? Why do you never mention her? 
Papa, you can’t think how much I have 
longed to hear about.her.” 

He sighs heavily. 

‘‘She was very beautiful, my darling, and I 
loved her as my own. life. Her loss blighted 
my whole existence. Do not ask any more, 
Irene; that is all you can ever know of your 
mother.” 

It seems little and meagre enougb, but I 
dare not inquire further, much as I Jong to 
hear about the fair young mother on whose 
short life my thoughts were always busy. She 
had probably died away from Cleve, for among 
the many tablets in.our church telling of the 
virtues of departed Fortescues there was not 
one to the memory of Beatrice Helen. 

‘‘ Papa,” I say, suddenlv, ‘haven't we. an 
relations? It seems so strange that in all the 
world we have no one of our name.” 

‘*We have relations. A distant cousin of 
mine will some day be master here, I have 
never sought acquaintance with him, for I can 
not feel kindly to a man whom by a quibble 
of law robs my darling of her heritage. I 
always meant to tell you the truth to-day, 
Irene. The Grange and its revenues can never 
be yours. The moment the breath is out of 
my body Adrian Fortescue, the next male 
heir, will be master here, and my little girl 
a homeless wanderer.” 

My tears fell thick and fast, not for the loss 
of the Grange, though I loved it dearly, but 








because I could not bear to think of a time 
when I must part from my father. It seemed 
to me when that day came I should be too 
miserable even to covet Walter Fortescue’s in- 
heritance. 

“IT have saddened you,” said my father, 
quietly. ‘Child, what shall wedo that you 
may pass a happy birthday? Choose for your- 
self, Irene,”’ 

And I chose. Alas! I made a choice which 
brought bitter sorrow on myself, and for a 
while bid fair to blight my whole life. 

* Let us ride to Cleve Woods. Wardcan put 
us up a basket of lunch, one of the maids can 
take it in the spring-cart, and we will have a 
delightful picnic all to ourselves,” 

And we had. Through all the dark trials 
which followed each other s0 beer, / the 
memory of that July day stands out like a 
bright shining star. ’ 

I never knew my father so cheerful, I never 
heard him talk so hopefully. He told me then, 
in speaking of my birthday, that he had quite 
forgiven me for depriving him of an heir—that 
no son could have been so dear to him as his 
little motherless daughter. 

We rode home in the cool of the evening, 
and as we passed Cleve. Manor—the grandest 
house in our neighbourhood—we were surprised 
to see it ablaze with lights ; ie — every win- 
dow they gleamed and flickered. ecould see 
the reflection’of servant’s figures, as they moved 

uickly to and fro, What could it all mean ? 

ver since I could. recollect the Manor had 
been closely shut up, and no one ever spoke 
before me of its absent master ; in fact, so 
strenuously did they avoid the subject, that I 
had come to the conclusion: Lord Cleve may 
be mad or afflicted with some other dire cala- 
mity, which made it impossible to talk of him. 

Now, when I saw the changes at the Manor, 
where I noticed the bustle,of preparation, I 
knew by.instinct that the mystery was soon to 
be solved—Lord Cleve was coming home, 

We seldom rode in this direction, papa did 
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not care for it ; he ee | passed the Manor 
without even a glance. To-night the change 
in its aspectstruck him. He reined his horse 
and asked a young man, who stood at the gate 
unloading a van, whether.Jord Cleve were 


returning. 
stranger. Ithought 
to ask him when 


study, miss,” replied 

man-servant; “be is —— his 

— I wouldn’t go te disturb » Miss 
ene |” 

But nothing would have kept me ‘ftom him. 
I L. -. up x a went Bo green and 
P open door, ajar. 

Never fo my life eee shall I forget what I 
saw. My father was agg ey the sofa, 
pale and motionless, Wi our: house- 
keeper bent over him with sal volatile, strong 
salts, and other restoratives. She looked up 
quickly when she saw me. 

“ What is it?” I gagped. 

“ Sir Edward is not quite well,” 

‘‘He looks like death,” I murmured, my 
teeth chattering so that I could hardly speak. 
**Oh! Ward, tel, me is, it really that! “Oh! 
don’t keep me in caren: I can bear any- 
thing but that! ‘With one hand the old honuse- 
keeper forced me into ‘a chair, with the other 
she administered a of wine. 

‘* Bless. me! Miss Irene, you shoaldn’t take 
such fancies into yonr head. Dead, indeed! 
why it’s nothing more than a fainting fit.” 

‘But papa never does faint, Ward ?’’ 

‘*J’ye never seen him like this but once 
before,”’ she ied, “that's true enough ; but 
F’ve sent for the , and ~no doubt he'll 
know what to do.” 

Dr. Gibson entered as ‘she finished speak- 
ing. He was a genial, kindly’man, not: far 
from fifty, a friend to everyone, but an inve- 
terate home-stayer, for he was devoted to his 
wife—a sweet-faced woman, more than ten 
years his junior, who had first come to Cleve 
when I was-a baby. 

The doctor bent over my father for a few 
seconds; then he turned away with a heavy 
sigh; he never attempted to restore him to 
consciousness—never once. 

“ How did the attack come on? ” 

Ward told him.of our excursion, and how 
the master came home tired and had gone 
straight to the library without even dressing 
for dinner. 

“ He looked 
continued the old ho: 
thing made me come upto see if I could do any- 
thing, but he has never moved since or spoken, 
not even to Miss Irene.” 

The doctor turned to me. 
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sand scared Giles said;” | 
; “and some- | 


“You were out with your father; did he 
seem in his usual spirits?” 

“Oh, yes; we had a delightful day.” 
And nothing occurred to trouble him ?” 
Nothing; at least, he seemed out 
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 * Not dead!** I murmuted. “Oh! not 
that! 


‘Yes, just that, poor child! It is disease of 
the heart; Irene. it comfort you-to know 
that he oe very little pain, and that he 
is now free from. a _bitker- sorrow, which 
tor yours blighted his Uta , 

But I coald not realize my misfortune, I 
was. as one stunned by a sudden blow, - Dr. 
Gibson undérstood, and taking me up in his 
atronpg arms he carried me to my own roo 
stood over me while I drank s cordial he hi 
pues Thos eed og a oe ves 
words of sympathy, he wen way, lea 
Ward to take care of her 

I may live to be quite an old woman, but I 
shall never forget the horrors of that awaken- 
ing. I slept for more than twelve hours ander 
the influence of the dranght, and when, at 
last, I 2 my eyes, I saw Ward stan 
at my -side with a little tray of coffee. 
One look into the old woman’s face and I re- 
membered thing ; I burst into a fit of 
bitter w . They said, afterwards, those 
tears saved my life. 

When I grew calmer, and had swallowed 
the coffee, Ward helped me to dress. There 
was no. black frock in my wardrobe, but the 
old housekeeper tied a black sash round my 
waist, and fastened my hair with a ribbon of 


the same sombre hue, : 
stradk remy ion of or te é 

er ion o 8 con- 
versation ; “do you know that I shall have to 
go away from here? Papa told me the Grange 
could never: be my home if he left me.’’ 

‘It’s true enough, Miss Irene; but don’t: 
go to fret pay ay ae maybe you'll miss 
your poor papa. & strange place.” 

I shook my head; the idea that change of 


scene could my seemed almost an 
in T'wandoned ite dimly where 1 
Gibson i 





wee rie ctaren Manor to see the. pre- <1 must 
jons. He stayedand telah ome tone ¥ "tb you 
ligrayoung man there; I hadalmast forgotten | 


: nr wen Necittes 






I marvelled at 


“TI want you to come home with me,” she 
said, “dear Miss Fortescue. Indeed, you must 
not stay here,”’ 

I into her face and loved her, but I 
was not ‘on in may resolution, 

‘ ssionately. 


moonstbey will take 
I must see 


















" maid, firmly. 
Roheometo us, willy ou let me 
» 


“err: * You could 
hew I shoald like 


ete ishere, 
not leave 


to Vii at once,” said the 
the ne, “ When 


ether fx si ous the disease 
he died he waoke to-en old friend 
t you in th tof his own 

Oo grat n’s: 


of hi ’ 
3 very\agon.” “ 
ror i Spin Vines i 
. e + i. sin 
your father | of him, I am sure he 
interests. I, would 
ch myself, but I 
~ 7 : tages Lord 
sas to when her 
; thirty-seven, 
‘acemeand household 
abn 
Can, when 
and paid how good 
to show such ess to a 
stranger, said she never look on me 
as that.” 


‘* Bat-you kept away-ail these years. I used 
to see your face in church and think how I 
would like to know you.” 

She sighed. 

“ When I first came to Cleve, Ireno—~if I may 
call you so—your mother was my dearest 
friend; the kindness, the tenderness she 
showed me I contd never explain to you. If our 
home is Eappier than many, if I have never 
had a wish beyond it; I think I. owe it to the 
patience with which she corrected my girlish 
errorsin the first months.of my married life. 
When the news of her”—my: friend's voice 
hesitated, donbtless from grief—* loas, reached 
us, I begged: Sir Edward toileb yon come to 
me, you were only two years older than my 
eldest little girl—the.one I have had to give 
back to Heaven—buthe refused. I. 













? y- 

“Do you know, Mrs. Gibson, I have not the 

slightest memorial of her. Papa would never 
speak of her.” ‘ 

*'You have her name,” said-my-mew friend, 

gently. ‘*You were christened Beatrice 


with me till after the 
funeral ; she not leaye me until my 
pr hee ee Day by-day we-expected 

Alwyn, buteach passed bringing 
him. J] grew indi t; I was.se used to be 
made much of, I-could not: understand his 


néglect. : 
**T wish you wouldtake me home with you,” 
I said sadly to Mtg. Gibaon. “ Iduresay this 
Lord Alwyn is some, gouty old man, who will 
be very unkind to me.” 
She smiled. : 
“ Ipis your to go with him, Irene,:aizce 
Seca ktdemmnelinebaneens 
your bute ; ere.soon. 
family to the Grange next wetk,.and it would 
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be xery paint) to, you, to, see strangers in your 


“Tt would kill mel.” ; 
“ This ee, ae said, 


soothingly. 
“T think the Earl is sure to be here to-night.” 


‘a © ought. to, come, before.” 
«lis my he oon nrg ot Con 
“Ago, thins 


sinee, my, , 
has happened in this week! I seem snddenly 
to, have grown, old when I think of it, for those 
days have pes he of home and father, and 
haye made me ap orphan. ene the world. 
That very ar been horne 
to the tou of his ancestry, and already 
his successor was. waiting to. claim my home as 
had refused to. see Sir Adrian, but 
hom needy my friends and he 

himself had agreed to my decisi 
the head of family si remiss in 
attention to his woman—he had never even 
troubled himself to ask what would become, of 


her! 

And now the grand funeral was over, the 
blinds were up the library was no longer 
8 tenanted by the remains of its late 
master, but a day life must begin again. To- 
morrow Mrs, Gibson would return to her 
family, and I must go with her if Lord Alwyn 
did not trouble himself to claim the charge 
left him by his, dear dead friend. 

Thad put on my mourning vttire and felt 
more. smaller. than ever ip the 
heavy crape- trimmed dreas. Mrs, Gibson had 
left the room in search of a book, and I waa 
resting listlessly on the sofa, when I heard the 
door open. I never even turned my head, I 
felt. quite. sure it wag my friend r ; bat 
the footstep was. 
started up to find ; th a 

witha grave, serious face, 
ng. He, gave one. look at me, 
and then a strapge change came to his ex- 


pr 

} “B : 1” he murmared, as pee ma is 
dream, ; in. recovering imse + DO 

held out hig *T told the servants I 

spaenelt, fe yop. Are-you my 


sod nat beaeing 


‘mame ig Irene Beptrice,” I returned, 
coldly, bent ‘on snubbinghim. ‘But I don’t 
yeas to be your ward at all, thank you, Lord 


ut am afraid you miist!” he ‘said, simply. 
‘But, indeed, you shall not find me s. hard 
guardian, I will do what heart and life can 
to make you happy!” 

I shook my 

“I would much rather stay here.” 

“ But this house‘is Sir Adrian's.” 

“Well,” I retorted, ‘I. could havea little 
house in the village, and Maud and one of the 
maids, to look) after me. I should be much 
hapyle: than. with. zoe! a week 

Cpe SRO BO ae, 14, ishONS posing 
me ” 

a you have done your best to make 
me ” 

“I!” and bisface, grew grave. “ Why, I 
never heard ef your father’s:death until two 
days ago in Germany, and I have travelled 
night and day:since,in the vain hope to reach 
here-in time:” 

I relented. 

“Then you did come as*Teoon as you 


could 2?” 

9 =~ very instant.” 

“It perhaps you didn’t want me, 
and so stayed away until they had done some- 
thing with me that you might not have to 
see after me!” 

He drew his chajr closer to mine and took 
my hand-in his strong clasp. 

ow! father asked me to be your 
guardian I accepted the task gladly, Trene. 
He was the dearest frien 


him from my boyheod t ” 
“ He locked ‘a,great, deal older than you.” 


ion. I thonght | school, 


d@'Tever had. I°knew | 


brothers once. 
_“ And did you know my mother? Was she 
like @ sister to. you once, Lord Alwyn?” 
“T knew her very well—well 
struck by your resemblance to her. When I 
came in just now I could have thought Bea- 
eee Montague stood batore me as I saw her 
“ Then I am like what you expected?” 
“Hardly. Your father spoke of a little 


girl!” 
Lord Alwyn, 


“Well, I am little enough, 
will you. be very kind to me?” 

He emt gravely, and then Mrs. Gib- 
son came in, and he talked chiefly to her, 
though I could see his eyes wandering to my 
face more.than once. 

It seemed to me that now he had come the 
Earl hardly knew what to do with me. He 
had expected.a child who could be sent to 
. He was an unmarried man; his 
mother and sister lived at, Alwyn Castle, but 
he never once spoke,of sending me to them, 

“Trene is turned eighteen,” Mrs. Gibson 
aids quietly, “She is too old for a school- 
gir '” 


‘Yes, I can’t think how I made the mis- 
take, I ought to have known it was almost 
fonrteen years since Sir Edward’ lost his 
wife, but I fancied my ward was & baby then.” 

My kind friend had .to leave me the. next 
day; but thinking I shonld be troubled if 
forced to sustain a tée-d tée with the Earl, 
she sent her sister to keep me company, It 
was kindly meant, but a great mis . Mrs. 
Gibson had petted me tenderly, Miss Grant 
an old-yo lady of thirty-four, considered 
me @ spoilt child, who deserved a scolding for 
bones up so much of her sister’s valuable 
ime, 

Lord Alwyn was out almost alf day, so. the 


“He was ten years older, We were like 


| spinster’s companionship was hardly needed, 


and the more she tortured mé—imagine the 
effect of coarse co 

ersom of very delicate nerves—and you will 
Pave & good. a of what Miss Grant’s con- 
versption w: me. 

“Ts Sir Adrian married?” she asked, at 
last, after lunch, when. several topies had 
been started and fallen through chiefly by my 


fant. 
“T don’t know.” . 
“Tt would have been a good thing for you 
if he had a wife and youug family!” . 
“Why?” 


“ You might have remained on here.” 

“T don’t want to.’ This place couldn't be 
home to me without papa. But I don't:see 
what difference the wife and young family 
would have made to me in my ease.” 

“You might ‘have taiight the children.” 

“Taught! I! Why, Miss Grant, no child 
would obey me. Childten love me for'a’play- 
fellow, but anything more serious would never 

° ! ” 


“ But I suppose you will have to be & gover- 
ness some day }” she said, tartly. 

“I don't see why. Plenty of girls are leit 
without relations; bat they don’t take to 
teaching unless they are poor.” , 

F A spitefal look came to her thin, sallow 
ace, 

“And that in. qanmianlt your case. Your 
father never. saved.a penny for you. When 
his debts are paid you will haye about ten 
pounds to bless yourself with ; so, unless. you- 
take to teaching, I really don’t see what you 
are to do, unless, of course, you. like to live on 
a Alwyn’s charity all your: days—if-he’ll 

you,” ; P 

I never; knew; I. was, too innocent. in the, 
ways of the world to think; of such a, thing. 
I never guessed that Barbara Grant had come 
to the Grange not:to,see me but the Karl, and 
being disappointed in her ambition, she was 
venting ber petulance on me, I started up 
forious at the insult I had received. 

**E don’t beliéve it!” 

‘*It’s true enough; 





only my sister and her 
| husband are s0 i tically soft-hearted they 
won’t tell you. I daresay Lord: Alwyn has, 


ah 


vio Y torn upon 8° 


today to think the matter quietly 
—_ vet course, cern your dian, 
© can’t be ex to keep yeu. Yon’ 
earthly claim Or hia. Rattlers — 
My, tormentor sipped, and I roused myself 
to answer her calmly though the iron had 


is coming round, Miss 
on your kindness 
any longer. Please your sister very 
much for sparing you to .me.” 
My pride h 


y me up; my voice was 
quite firm and clear; I never gave way until 
my guest-had departed. Then, when [had seen 
the pony carriage bear her away, my courage 
failed me, and I threw myself into a. dow 
lounging chair, and. wept. as though my heart 
would break, 

I could not.think or ponder. I was.as one, 
stricken fo the earth with shame and _,morti- 
fication. I came of an intensely proud 
featto and I had just learned that Iwas a 


RE last my grief spent itaelf a little, Its 
very violence exhausted me; my hegyy eyes. 
signed, aud the only comfort lefp me came—I 


When seenenany. oum the scene, seemed 
changed, the cur were drawn, and the 
soft rays.of a moderator,lamp shed their 
brightness around. 

At first. 1 thought. I. was alone, bub as I 
moved someone came forward. 

“ ene ” 

tf was my guardian. He took my hand 
gently in his, but at the remembrance of Miss 
Grant’s cruel words I shrank away. I. buried 
ny face in my hands, and said reproach- 

ges j 


“If I were only dead!” 

My: hands were taken. down and clasped in 
& firm, grasp. Lord Alwyn. bent on one knee 
to bring his face on a level with my own, and 
said gravely,— 
ss De you ‘know: it is- very wrong: to say 


“that? 
; bntioh, Lord Alwyn, if you only 
Tem!’ 


‘Perhaps 
knew how : p 

“ Your father is better off,’ he said, kindly 
“ Believe me, Irene, his was ‘so full o 
suseninds death must have come as a re 
egne 1” 

‘‘ But Imiss him.so! And that ia: not all. 
You don’t understand,” 

“You don’t mean that you have any other 
trouble?” 

He neleased my hand, and somehow his 
voiee seemed ohanged. 

‘© Of course I have.”’ 

“T will not. force your confidence; but 
remember, Irene, your father leit you to my 
care.” 

‘\You can’t do anything. Of cousse if is 
very hard on you too, but oh, I never thought 
of it--never!’’ 

riddles.” 


“ A dear child, you are talking 
* Well, that is what she said. she said you 


had gone out to tsy and think of a way of 
escape.” 

‘What can you 

“Tama 

His face cleared. 

“You are nothing of -the kind.”’ 

“ Miss. Grant’ said I ought to go ont as a 
governess.” 

“‘T shall not let you,” 

“She said I hadn’t any money, and that I 
was an awful burden to, you, and should be 
always unless I got something to do.” 

Reginald Bertram, Earl of Alwyn, muttered 
something about Miss Grant not very compli- 
mentary to that spinster; then he took my 
hand in his and stroked-it gently. a. 

‘* And is that-ell, Irene?-”’ 

“ I think it’s quite,enough,” . 

“Nonsense! You are my ward, and I hay 
more money than I know what to do with. I 
could find you adozen homes. as far as exyense 
went. That is not the difficulty. I am a little 
tronbled, I eonfess, to find an re where. I 


mean?” 
ad 





feel sure you will be happy; but exen if you 
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were twenty times an heiress my task would 
be no easier.” 

“ Bat then I shall be just what she said—a 
burden, living on your charity.” 

“You are under my control, you can’t help 
yourself!” 

“TIT have no claim on you. Your relations 
might say just the same as Miss Grant.” 

He looked into my eyes, and there was anew 
strange light in his own. 

‘*Trene, will ycu let me give you a claim on 
me—the strongest any woman can have ?”’ 

I did not understand inthe very least. He 
took both my hands and continued his eager 


gaze, 

“Be my wife, Irene, and then who can saya 
word to make you unhappy ?” . 

But I was silent—absolutely silent; he had 
taken my breath away. I was eighteen, but I 
had never thought of love or marriage; the 
subject had never even been mentioned before 
me. I had no girl friends; I read no novels. 
No convent nun could have been more amazed 


at receiving a I was at m 
guardian's, ‘3 
“Have I fri 


tened you?” he asked, gently, 
and yet, I could see, Putting a strong restraint 
on his feélings. ‘“ Do you think the twenty- 
two Cee between us too t a difference ? 

one, unions have m happier with 
even a greater.” 

“It is not that!’ I gasped; “but I never 
thought of such a thing. I never meant to be 
—e at all—and you only saw me yester- 

y 

“Ts there anyone else, Irene?” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Is there anyone you prefer to me—any 
es man, I mean?” 

I : ook my head. 

“ I never saw a young man in my life to speak 
to, Lord Ah —never once ; but I don’t want 
to be married, and you only saw me yesterday, 
80 you can’t mind.” 

“I do mind |” he said, in a‘ kind of choked 
voice, ‘‘ Child, from the moment I saw your 
face I resolved that, Heaven willing, you should 
be my wife, I had not meant to tell you s0 | 
soon ; I wanted to break it more gradually to 
you, to try to win your heart, but this wicked 
gossip has left me no alternative, Darling, be 
my wife! and I swear to you that you shall be 
as loved and honoured as ever was a Countess 
Alwyn. I will take what care of you heart 
— life can, Irene, if you will only let me 
ry ! ” 

I feel inclined to let him; after thinking of 
oneself as a burden for a few hours it is very 
nice to be so much wanted. There is no mis- 
taking the eagerness of the Earl’s voice, I 
know nothing of love, and yet I am certain he 
loves me, but yet I hesitate, 

‘I always thought when people married 
they loved each other?” I suggest, dubiously. 

**T love you, and I do not despair of winning 
a heart in time if only you will marry me!”’ 


sigh. 

‘* But it is taking all and giving nothing |” I 
suggest again. 

I do not like this, for I am not ungenerous, 

* It is giving me the only thing I covet— 
yourself!” he rejoins, gravely, ‘Irene, Iam 
content, aye! and glad to take you, knowing 
you do not love me if only you are sure you love 
no one else?” 

“No one in the world!” 

“ Then, my darling, let me be ha: py!” 
__ And though marvelling much at aH strange 
idea of felicity I yield the point, and at nine I 
go to bed that night the Earl’s affianced wife. 





CHAPTER II, 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Istert long and soundly after the excite- 
ment of the day before, and when I wake the 
August sunshine is pouring into my room, and 
my dear Mrs. Gibson is standing by my bed- 
side. 

One look into her face, and I know she has 
heard my destiny—a second, and I am sure. 


She does not even guess the share her sister 
has had in bringing it about. 

“Well!” she says, smiling; “and so you 
have given yourbalt away, as it love at first 
sight, Irene?” 


you think it is very wrong of me?” 

‘*T think it quite right. I believe it was 
your father’s dearest wish ; and I know your 
mother esteemed Lord Alwyn very highly.” 

And as I am dressing she tells me that the 
Earl has gone to London to make preparations; 
he will be back on Thursday with a special 
license, and then, in the very room where I 
saw him first, I am to be converted into his 
countess. 

“Tt is best so,” remarks my kiod mentor, 
when I complain of the suddenness of this ar- 
rangement; “the Earl is anxious to begin his 
care of you at once—and really, Irene, there is 
nothing to be gained by waiting.” 

‘Well, Thursday came at last and brought 
my lover. I was standing in my own room 
almost dressed when Mrs. Ward entered, bear- 
ing a bridal bouquet. 

“From the Earl, my dear young lady!”’ 

They had made me put off my mourning for 
this one day. I wore a summer Gress of white 
muslin, trimmed with lace, and Mrs. Gibson 
herself had journeyed to the nearest town to 
choose the orange-blossoms for my wreath. 
With her own hands sho. fastened it on my 
soft, waving hair, and then she led me down- 
stairs to the room where my wedding was to 
be performed. 

As one in a dream I saw that Dr. Gibson 
was veeng % give me away; that the old 
rector was there in his white surplice, and our 
seryants were gathered in a little crowd near 
the door. I trembled so that I could hardly 
walk, and the Earl seeing this turned and gave 
me his arm. 

He looked his best to-day; if he had been 
gs to marry the richest heiress in England 


tead of a penniless girl, who did not love 
him, he could not have seemed in better spirits. 
His responses were clear and distinct—mine 


hardly audible. I realized nothing quite, until 
I saw a gold ring on my finger, and the kind 
doctor took my hand and addressed me as 
Lady Alwyn. 

Giles brought in cake and wine on a great 
silver salver, but I could not eat anything, so 
Mrs. Gibson took me upstairs. 

«You must dress quickly, dear ; the carriage 
is waiting to take7you to the station.” 

And it only dawned on me then that I was 
going away, that neyer—never. more could 
Fortescue Grange be my own home again. I 
said nothing, words would not come ; I let her 
dress meas though I were a lay figure, and 
take me back to my husband. 

‘* Are you ready, Irene?’’ 

“ Perfectly.” 


I clung to my mother’s friend as I bade her 
ood-bye, and the tears stood in her eyes as she 
Kissed me. Another minute and I was in the 
ham at the Earl’s side; my married life 


I leant back in my corner ; I was thoroughly 
tired, and I should have been — willing to 
sleep through that ten-mile drive. But my 
husband stretched out his hand, and drew 
mine into his re saying fondly, ‘My own at 
last.” As I had really married him three 
days after our first meeting, I thought he need 
not have added those last words. 

** Where are we going?” I asked, suddenly. 

“Abroad. I am quite sure you want a 
change, I am going to take you to Germany, 
and then, later on, I shall show you Paris.” 

* Where do you live, Lord Alwyn.” 

He stared. Sol ated,— 

“* Haven’t you got a home?” 

** I have two or three, Irene, I suppose my 
real home is Alwyn Castle. My mother and 
Caree live there, but I generally stay in 
London.” 

“Don’t you like the Castle? ” 

‘“‘T am very fond of it, but it has had pain- 
ful associations for me, I will take you there 





‘He says 80!” I return, awkwardly. “Do. 


some 5 Trene, and your sweet presence will 
banish them for ever.” __, 

“ Have you told your mother?” 

“Told her what?” 

“About me.” 

“Yes; I wrote to her on Tuesday night, 
directly you had promised I should be happy.” 

“And what did she say?” 

Bat the Earl did not seem to hear the 
question ; he began to téll me of the beauties of 
Germany, and I was listening with a fair 
amount of interest when we passed the gates 
of Cleye Manor. ensy elle : 

“T shall always hate that house!” I said, 


ri ; 
‘*Why?” and there was a stern look on 
my husband’s' face. “‘ What has anyone dared 
to tell you about Cleve and its master ?’’ 
I told him how it was always connected in 
oh ce with my father’s death and why. 
frown relaxed as he listened, and I took 
co’ 


urage. 

“ Are you vexed? Do you know, you looked 
quite fierce for a minute !”’ 

“Did I?” . 

“Yes; you frightened me.” 

For all answer he put his arm around me 
and drew me to himself—a proceeding I much 
objected to. I was not fond of any demon- 
stration of affection. 

* Please, don’t,” I said, shortly. 

‘‘Why not?” sharply, the obnoxious arm 
still in its position. 

I did not answer; Icould think of no reason 
telling enough, 

“ What a cold little creature you are!” he 
said, reproachfully. ‘‘My darling, don’t you 
know you are my wife now, and'I have a right 
to caress you.” 

‘But if I don't likeit ?”’ 

‘He sighed so heavily that I relented, the 
arm kept its place, and we reached'the station 
without any more difficulties, 

We crossed that night to Calais, and the 
next day we went on to Cologne as fast as train 
could us ; from there we drove to a charm- 
ing little village on the banks of the Rhine, 
where the Earl intended us to pore our honey- 
moon; and where he forthwith engaged the 
prettiest little house I had ever seen. 

Then am a time which seemed the 
longest I had ever spent—no days in all my 
life had passed so slowly as did the first of my 
matried life. ; 

I had nothing to"complain of--no wish un- 
gratified; horses and carriages to take me to 
every interesting spot in a neighbourhood 
noted for its beauty, a husband who had no 
other thought but to please me—and yet I was 
not happy. 

The Earl never reproached me for my in- 
difference and my listless, spiritless ways. He 
knew what a blow my father’s death had been 
to me, and he bore my caprices with the 
utmost patience. And so the late summer and 
early autumn faded away till I had grown 
quite used to seeing a gold ring upon my left 
hand, and hearing my maid address me as 
‘my lady.’ 

“Trene!” 

We were at breakfast one bright October 
morning, and my husband was busy with his 
letters. He hada many from England, 
and I knew by instinct some came. from his 
mother, but he never showed them to me—he 
never once alluded to his family in» my hear- 


ing. 

Co The days are getting short and cold,” he 
said, as I looked up; ‘don’t you think we had 
better go to Paris next week?” . 

But my heart cried outfor England. It was 
more than two, months since I had left the 
Grange, and I had a kind of passionate home- 
sickness on me. i 

“TJ had rather go home,’’ 

‘You can’t, dear,” he said, gravely. ‘‘Sir 
Adrian Fortescue has taken possession of the 
Grange, you know.” 

$, 2ens bank conlda’t. me go-to. he 

‘You would be very dull. I k we had 
better spend the winter in Paris, then we can 





go to London for the season. I shall be very 
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proud of my wife when she is presented at 
Court—you will be the youngest countess in 
England, dear.’ 

‘Shall I really, Lord Alwyn?” 

“Trene, are you always going to call me by 
my title? Am I never to hear my name from 
my wife’s lips?” 3 

‘Tam very sorry. But I forget what it is.” 

He looked deeply hurt. 

** Don’é you remember our weddivg-day ?” 

«I remember perfectly !”’ 

*€ You heard my name then—Reginald!"’ 

“ Reginald!” I repeated, musingly. ‘TI like 
it very much, but I don’t think I can ever use 
it—it sounds much too familiar.”’ 

He laughed in spite of his vexation, 

‘‘T wish it, Irene,” he repeated, slowly, - 

“Well, I'll try and remember it, Reginald. 
When are we going to Paria? ”’ 

We went to Paris next week, and in spite of 
my deep mourning I found society very willing 
to do honour to the Countess of Alwyn. 

I went, to a great many parties, The 
English residents in the gay French capital 
received us with open arms, and after a while 
I took very kindly to the new life of gaiety 
and excitement till I became so much ab- 
sorbed in visiting that I never noticed the 
little cloud arising in my domestic horizon. 

Looking back I could never quite tell when 
Reginald tired of me. Only after we had 
been two months in Paris I awoke to the fact 
that my husband, who in Germany had 
seemed unable to leave me for an hour, now 
gave me as little of his time as he possibly 
could withont, exciting remark. 

If we. were dining out he sat beside me in 
the carriage which conveyed us to our hosts; 
did we have friends in our own elegant apart- 
ments he stood near me while I received thom, 
and that wasalJ, When I came down in the 
morning I found him gone out for the day. 

Dresses, jewels, flowers, ornaments, every- 
thing that money could procure, he lavished 
on me freely ; but he never gave me his society 
—the caresses I had once repulsed were now 
never offered me, sometimes for days together 
he hardly touched my hand. 

I woke up to this bitter trath. I learned 
that Reginald no longer loved me very early 
in the new year, and almost at the same time 
I discovered something else—the love he had 
once craved was his! - 

My slambering heart had awoke, and it was 
all my husband’s. A mist seemed to fall from 
my eyes, and I saw him as he was—noble, 
generous, and true. 

Oh, how I longed to tell him that the lesson 
he had once desired to teach me was learned ! 
Oh, how I hungered for the caresses I had once 
despised! My heart ached for one of the old 
emiles, one of the old loving embraces. 

I could not ge to him and tell him I loved 
him, my pride held me back. He had changed, 
he cared; for me no longer; how could I go 
and tell him J had learned to care for him 
more than all the world ? 

Tn my cruel anxiety that he should not 
guess my secret I acted the part of an in- 
different wife too carefully, I said cold, bitter 
things just to d my secret. 

This was February, we were quite a fashion- 
able couple-now.. For days together I never 
saw my husband except in the presence of 
strangers. The man who had me I was 
the only thing he coveted in the world now 
seemed quite careless whether he saw my face 
or not—the love he had said would last our 
lives had cooled before we had been married 
six months. And I was so young, not nineteen 
yet. I might live fifty years or more, and 
must they all be spent like this, at my darling’s 
side and yet less to him than a stranger—so 
near and yet so far? 

_ Things were like this when inald came 
in one morning unexpectedly found me 
toying with alate breakfast. He looked at me 
cloeely, and then I remembered that the tears 


were yet wet Bie my cheeks. I had never 
thought he would come in or I would not have 
left their traces on my face 


“Are you not well?” he asked, kindly, but 


ry not one touch of the old tenderness in his 
one, 

‘ Perfectly well, thank you, Lord Alwyn!” 
I never called him anything else and he had 
ceased to notice the omission, but in my heart 
Lalways thought of him as Reginald, my king, 
my love, my darling. I, even in the midst of 
all my misery, derived some comfort from the 
thought that while I lived no other woman 
could be aught to him; he might not love me, 
but at least I bore his name—lI was his wife. 

** You have been crying.” 

I never attempted to deny it. 

‘*T am tired!” 

“Poor child,” he said, lightly; ‘ tired of 
pleasure. I don’t think you do much else to 
fatigue you, Irene.”’ : 

The words were spoken in all simplicity, but 
I took them as a reprcach, 

“TI don’t seek pleasure more than other 
people,” I said, defiantly; ‘and if I do, whose 
fault is it?’ 

I meant that it was his, because, instead of 
granting my wish and letting me return to 
England, he had brought me here and Jaunched 
me into the vortex of the gay French capital. 
Buthe misunderstood me; he thought I meant 
that, forced into a loveless marriage, I had no 
other distraction than amusement. 

“ Don’t say that!’ he cried, bitterly. “It is 
true enough, I know ; but it makes me wretched 
to hear you say it, Irene, when I think of the 
change six months have wrought in you. I 
wirh from the bottom of my heart that I could 
set you free!” 

“T am not changed!” 

‘*Not changed! The pure-eyed innocent 
child Las blossomed into a weary disappointed 
woman of the world. Do you think I am blind, 
that I cannot see how much you are altered?” 

“Tam sorry you are disappointed in your 
bargain,” I said, bitterly. ‘I always told you 
how it would be—it is as bad for me as for 

ou.” 
5 He sighed, a weary look came upon his noble 
row. 

‘*T did not come to reproach you with our 
mutual misery,” he said, sadly, ‘‘but to tell 
you I have to goto England on business. You 
will not miss me much, as things are, and I 
hope to return in a week or ten days.” 

I longed to throw myself at his feet and im- 
plore hiw to take me with him, but pride held 
me back. 

‘* When do you start?” 

“‘To-night. I leave here in an hour, asI have 
some business to transact at the club,” 

“Oh, very well!” 

‘*In ten days at the latest I shall be back. 
Take care of yourself, Irene. Have you monéy 
enough to last you until I return?” 

‘*‘ T have plenty.” 

* Remember,” he said, wistfully, “it is my 
wish that you should deny yourself nothing 
zoe fancy. I may not be able to make you 

appy, Irene, but I will at least gratify your 
every wish.” 

“Do you mean to insinuate that I married 
you for money?” I cried, hotly. 

‘‘T never said so,” 

“ Well, I wish I hadn’t done it!’’ I cried, 


‘passionately, and tben I rushed from the room, 


quite forgetting in my anger that I was leaving 
Reginald to think the very thing, the bare 
suggestion of which had-so angered me. 


I did not see him again, but though my 
heart ached badly I determined I would not 
wear the willow; so in the evening I madea 
ravishing toilette and set off for Mrs. Girton’s. 
She was one of my favourite acquaintances, 
and though to see her husband’s devotion 
always gave me a sharp pain when I contrasted 
her married lot with mine, I really liked her 
very much. 

She saw at once that something was th® 
matter, but with rare tact she asked no ques- 
tions, only she said to me with a smile,— — 

“T have a guest coming who has specially 
craved an introduction to you, dear,” 

** Who is it?” listlessly. 





‘*Your remember that noble-looking old 
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man whom you have so often noticed watching 
you z : 

“es es,’”’ 


‘“‘ Well, he turns ont-to be an English noble- 
man with a princely estate, and, what is more, 
a romantic history. A dozen yeats ago he was 
in love with someone he couldn't marry, and 
her death drove him wild. His hair charged 
to white in one night; and while all England 
was remembering him as the fastest man 
about town he was going about in disgnise, 
doing good and leading the life of a hermit.” 

I felt interested in spite of my own troubles. 

** Who told you all this?’’ 

“ Bertie, to be sure. But the strangest part is 
to come, When the old gentleman asked me 
for an introduction to you he said you were the 
daughter of an old friend.” 

“ What is his name?” 

“St. George—at least that is his nom de 
voyage. They say he will never resume his 
title.” 

Mr. St. George arrived in due course, and 
took me into dinner. In spite of his silvery 
hair I fet he was not so old as my friend 
thought—fifty, probably, at the most. He 
talked’ pleasantly and talked well. Before 
we left the table he had requested the plea- 
sure of calling on me at my apartments, and 
I had consented. I even looked forward to 
his coming with something more akin to in- 
terest than [ had felt in any of my fellow- 
creatures for many a long day. 

“It is very kind of you to favour an old 
man’s whim,’ he said, gently, when we had 
shaken hands, ‘Lady Alwyn, do you know 
ever since I heard of your father’s death it 
has been my greatest wish to meet you?”’ 

“I think you told Miss Girton you were 
my father’s friend.” 

‘* We were near neighbours and intimates. I 
was young and rash in those days, but, Lady 
Alwyn, I never meant to injure Sir Edward 
Fortescue, as Heaven is my witness, never 
once. He had a beautiful, idolized wife, 
whom I, in common with all who knew her, 
admired ; but I swear to you, her daughter, 
I never spoke a word to her the whole world 
might not have overheard,” 

I looked up at him with a troubled face. 

‘*You have said too little or too much,” I 
answered, 

“It is my wish to tell you all. The ex- 
planation I could not give your father I 
desire to offer to his child. There is no 
word in it you need blush to hear. If their 
lives were blighted, at least there is no sin 
in the story which ruined them.” 

* Your father married your mother after a 
month’s acquaintance, and she was then the 
plighted wife of one of his dearest friends. 
Unfortunately, that friend was poor. Many 
would have thought mercenary motives in- 
fluenced the young bride, but it was nothing 
of the kind. She had been brought up with 
her fiancée from childhood—they were cousins, 
and she mistook their brotherly and sisterly 
affection for something stronger. She gave 
to your father the one love of her life, and 
she never altered.” 

“And he loved her—her loss blighted his 
life!” 

“ Aye, but it was a jealous love. He could 
never forget she had forsaken another man 
from love of him. He sometimes in his jealousy 
doubted whether his wealth and title had 
counted for nothing in his triumph. Madly 
as he loved her he let her see this doubt.” 

“How could he!” broke from my lips. 
“ Oh, how could he!” 

Mr. St. George sighed. 

“She was very proud, and the doubt made 
her reckless. She never had a thought for 
any man but her husband, but in defiance, 
after the day she learned his doubts, she 
flirted madly—desperately. Rumour linked 
her name with mine, Your father expostu- 
lated—not with me, or I should have told 
him the truth for her sake, but with Lady 
Fortescue. She declared she would leave 
him. She kept her word. She chose a time 





for her flight when I was abroad, and the 
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first stage of her journey was Paris. She 
was half mad with wounded love, and 80 to 
be revenged on her husband for his doubts 
she let it appear to all the world that she 
left England to go to me.” 

I covered my face with my hands. 

“Goon!” 

‘*Sir Edward-wrote to me telling me he 
should call me out if I ever retarned to Eng- 
land. I replied, him I had never seen 
his wife from the day I said adieu to her in his 
own presence at the Grange. He took no further 
steps in the matter, for the sake, it was said, of 
his grand old name and of his only child.” 

“ And my mother!" 

“'Too late she know hér mistake ; she loyed 
him, and she was an exile from his side ; inno- 
cent, the whole world called her guilty. I 
was the only creature who beliéved in her, and 
I dared not offer her aid or sympathy—for her 
own sake she could have taken neither at my 
hands.’’ The old man’s voice broke strangely, 
and then he went on, slowly,— 

“I spent my life in seeking her. When I dis- 
covered her she was in a natrow street of 
Brussels bare Sapper I went straight to 
a Roman Catholic priest and told him my 
story, how I was powerless to befriend her. 
I placed my time, my purse at his nh 
through his influence she was appointed Pro- 
fessor Of English at one of the convents, and 
there, peaceful and forgotten, she still lives. 
There, not a year ago, I carried her the tidings 
of her widowhood, and of her daughter's 


marriage.” 
I was orying bitterly, I knew all now that 
rt puzzled me in the past—or I thought 


* You are Lord Cleve?” I said. 

“Tam. I. had returned to the Manor the 
day béfore your father’s death, not to stay, 
merely to have one glimpse at my home,’’ 

“ And my mother is alive? ’’ 

“Sheis, She wears the dress of a Religious, 
and they call her Sister Beatrice; but for all 
that she is the Lady Fortesoue, as pure and 
spotlezs a matron ason the day when I saw her 
first, a young and lovely wife leaning on her 
husband’s arm,” 

“Tf I could only see her!” 

“Tt is the wish of my heart. When she 
heard. of your marriage she clasped her thin 
hands together as though she could bear any- 
thing now that you were safe! ‘Reginald 
Bertram is a good man,’ she said, simply. 
‘If I could have chosen my darling’s husband 
from all the world I would have selected him !’”’ 

“If I could only see her! Oh, Lord Cleve, if 
you knew how lonely Tam!” 

‘*Do you know your mother’s charge to me, 
L wyn—the mission she confided tome ?”’ 

“How canI!” 

‘Tt was to'watch over you. She kuew that 
you had been brought op to believe her dead. 
If I saw you at the Earl’s side a happy wife 
I was never to seek you out; I was to breathe 
no word of this sad history to you; she would 
be content to stay in her convent forgotten and 
believed dead, rather than ¢loud her child’s 
future.” 

“That is black enough,” I murnitiréd. 

‘I know,” said Lord Cleve, simply. “ For- 

ive mé, bat I haveseen, I know that Béatrice 

orteseue’s. child. cannot be the idle, aimless 
woman .of fashion She strives to appear. I 
have thought that, like her mother, she was act- 
ing a part unworthy ofher nobler self—that to 
oH Co heavy grief she let herself be mis- 
ja g - 

I could not answer him, it was all so true. 

“ Your mother’s charge to me,” he went on, 
“T can give you in her own words. ‘If you 
see & Bhadow on my daughter’s face—if it 
seems to you that she is in any danger of a 
fate like her mothér’s—tell her my story as a 
warning, beg her for my sake to pause ere she 
wrecks her own life and her husband’s,’”’ 

A long—long silence, then I looked up with 


tears Shining in my eyes, A 
+a have, secn-us together—Lord Alwyn 
an ” 


“Then you know my fate is not like my 
mother’s; even in his jealousy my father 
idolized her. ‘The Karl has no love left for me; 
he told me only yesterday he wished our 
marriage cotld be annulled.” 

But Cleve would not hear me. 

“He is a good tian, and good men do not 
change. Besides, my child, no husband would 
weary of « face like yours, if for well-nigh 
fifteen years without a word to keep me - 
ful, without one hope of reward, I have kept 
constant to the ey’ | of Lady Fortescue’s 
beauty. Do you think Lord Alwyn can forget 
the beanty which is its counterpart, and 
which is hisown?”’ 

“Give me my mother’s address,” I begged. 
“Tf I may not go, surely I may write to her!” 

“Yon may go if the Earl consents. Your 
mother is greatly beloved in ker convent; aud 
it is well-known there that sheis a widow and 
her daughter is alive. It was only after your 
father’s death that she took the actual vows of 
& titun, but she had long worn the dress and 
borne the name.” 

He gave the address, I wrote it down in 

haste, and then with a firm hand- 
shake the man who has so influenced my 
while life goes out from me. 
I spend that sattertioon alone; I could not 
have gone into the gay world after the story 
T have listened to. I make many fancy pic- 
tures of my enero, tof Reginald. I imagine 
myself kneeling at his feet and whispering my 
love. Iseem to dream of a happy , and 
so I spend a pleasanter evening than I have 
done for weeks, and I go to bed wondering if 
the morning will bring me a letter from my 
husband. 

And it does; my first letter, addressed in 
the hand I love so well, I never felt so‘proud 
of my title before as now that I see it for the 
first time in my husband’s writing ! 

Bat, alas! the letter is not'for me. It is in 
a totally different hand, begins ‘‘ My Lord,’’and 
ftom an office in the Temple. 

I see it all, Reginald, in abstraction, has 
sent me the letter which summoned him to 
England instead ‘of the one just written by 
himself to me. 

I have no right to read it, but some wicked 
impulse pts me. I begin, and curiosity 
makes me continue, though each line almost 
breaks my heart; ‘and before I have turned 


a page I am punished sufficiently for a far 
more heinous offence. 
The ‘letter is from Reginald’s lawyer, and 


contains ‘a reply to a request of my band 
that the firm would draw up for his ap- 
proval a deed of separation between us, by 
which an ample income and a London house 
should be secured to me, and which would give 
me as much as possible of the freedom I 
renounced that August afternoon ! 

From the very tone of the letter I knew 
how unjust Reginald must have been. The 
lawyer was evidertly a family friend, and 
he ventured on a respectful remonstrance with 
his olient, that it'was very rash 
to launch a girl of eighteen upon the sea of 
London life, bound by a matrimonial’vow, and 
= with no | ‘s care and protection. 

'r. Hill concluded‘ by assuring the Earl that 
if ‘his determination were ble he 


matter. 

I read the letter with streaming eyes. Had 
I fallen as low as this in my husband's love 
that a paid employé had to plead for pity on 
my behalf ? 

One thing I resolved—nothing in the world 
a oa a 
con’ proof Ww passionately - 
sired his om ;,and I wonld take nothing 


He should notshave the power to say, that | trauk 
aes . 


as I had marri for his money I no 
wong oe rd lacie ne thin 
w t. .I was quite sure of one g 
bp Her, leave the charming ap 
Champs Elysées at once, 
I mast not be found there when Reginald 





* “Often.” 


would: the deed, but begging him to |° 
reconsider ttie 


But whete could I go? A Week ago fF 
should have said it réd nothing ; that if F 
had to be a wanderer from my husbatd ‘al! 
places were alike to’‘me. Bat after listening 
to my mother's story, young ‘as I was, I knew 


I must go straight to the protection cf 
someone above suspicion—someone whose 
word would be believed by all the world, and 
who could prove bly that if I left 
my husband I had not left him for the sake 
of anyune else. 

In vain I tried to think of such a pérson. 
Bir Adrian Fortescue, my nearest Kinetan, 
was not a person I cared to confidein. Tconld 
not take my story to my mother’; Lord Oleve 
had spoken of her as at_re#t from all sorrow. 
How could I b my wretched trial#’to dis- 
turb her peace? e Gibsons were too poor 
—besides, that was the first fn Which 
Reginald would have sought at once ! 

At last an idea came into my head, so 
strange that I wondered I could have ima- 


gined it. 

This Mr. Hill, whose letter had made me'so 
heart-broken, was évidently a trusted friend 
of my husband. IfT threw myself upon his 
protection he could hardly refase me shelter 
until such time as I formed my plane. 
His word would be above all questioning ; and 
there was such « vein of pity running through 
his letter for > 88 r, thet I 
thought te could not but be kind when te 
we ote to ‘face. ‘na 

’ some thonéy. Reginald was gene- 
ray parse iad would surely beep me, anti 
my ptrse ; | me wati 
My. Hill haa found mé something to do! I 
never seemed to doubt ee Bosna ow 

I sat down and wrotemy farewell letter to my 
husband, for I meant leave Paris that 
night. Instinct told me directly Reginald 
discovered his mistake he would return to 
me. He was too generous to leave such 
tidings unexplained. Very possibly he would 
_— the gay rs capital within an hotir 

my quitting it. ; 

I az a large envelope from my dezk and 
enclosed in ft the letter sent mie by e; 
then, on a blank sheet of paper, I traced there 

“ Thave read your wishes and will sid you 
to carry them out. The love you saéid would 
last md life has indeed ‘cooled ickly; 
but perhaps it was my fault. “All 
you wish, save one’ thing—I will tate neither 
riches nor houses from you. You shall never 
be able to say ne k,n ar fortdtie on tae 
unloved ‘wife ‘who ea to 
_— Do not fear that I shall do anything ‘to 

isgrace your name ; I mean to work for miy liv- 
ing honestly ‘as I have had to work last 
August if'you had not mattied me. I’ havo 


lett all your presents. my purse 
T am obliged to talte, beckuse, Tget work, 
I shall need it for @aily bread.” 

Here I stopped, my tears almost blinded 
me; then, on an“urncdntrollable impulse, I 
Ser naitings ‘Habbe ubhappy; but it 

ix 4 en . ; 
was not alt may teat ‘You told me you would 
teach me to love ‘you, and T believed you; how 


es 





returnéd ‘with “his proposal “of separation. 
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“But am I not to accompany you, my 
? ” 

I shook my head. 

“Tam going only through necessity, Mary 
and my arrival may be quite unexpected. I 
would rather not trouble my friends to make 
room for you.” 

“But, my lady, how are you to manage 
—you who are so used to be waited on?” 

**T shall manage somehow! ” 

And badly as my heatt ached I stood over 
her as she , and directed which dresses 
should be taken aud which left. Then she 
arrayed me in a plain black cashmere and 
a small, close-fitting bonnet. Abitter evening 
in February, Mary wished to wrap me in my 
warm fur-lined cloak, but the sables had been 
Reginald’s gift, and so I waived them aside. 

I gave one look at myself in the glass as I 
went downstairs, and I thought, sorrowfully, 
I looked very little fitted to battle with the 
world. I had never been very strong, and the 
luxuries which had surrounded me since my 
marriage—the late hours I had kept in Paris 
—above all, the aching pain at my heart, had 
all combined to give me a delicacy of appear- 
ance ill-suited for one who has to earn 
her own 

Mary, at my express desire, attended me to 
the station, saw me safely into the comparte- 
ment des dames seules, and stood watching with 
tears in her eyes until the train was out of 
sight. She was very fond of me; I might not 
have been a good mistress, but my maid really 
loved me, and it added another to the many 
regrets which tore my soul that I was losing 
her faithful service for ever. 

There were other ladies in the carriage with 
me, and one or two. showed a desire to enter 
into conversation, but I resolutely declined 
their overtures, and pillowing my head ‘on 
my arm I was soon to all appearances 


They rev d themselves then; each of 
the three something to say about my 
reserve and disdain, my pride and want of 
cou: A 


“Rp she was really tired,” said a young 
gist posite me. “IT am sure, mamma, she 
ooks just ‘worn out,” 


“Nonsense, Alice, she only gives herself 
airs; she'ean’t be anyone to speak of, or her 
mother would néver let her travel alone |” 

“I think she is a married lady, mamma; 
ae ee om her left hand.” 

And then they subsided into silence, and 
between dozing and grumbling the weary hours 
wore away, and almost before I had realized 
my position I stood on the deck of a steamer 
bound for England, : 

It was a bright, calm winter’s morning, and 
our passage across the channel was a swift 


possession of me ; I had 
often longed for my native land, but I had 
never thought to revisit it'thus. As Isaw my 
fellow- greeting with the 
friends come to welcome them a pang smote 


a9’ 

But the dire need for exertion roused me 
from my grief; I hired a fly and saw my soli- 
tary ‘box placed on its roof, Unsuitable as 
was the hour, I had quite resolved that I must 
drive some distance—all clue to my where- 
abouts must be lost, 

My Jehu, an ‘honest man enough, drove me 
to Folkestone, and st one of the hotels there I 
breakfasted, and then took the London’train ; 
but my box was so light that'the porter made 
no objection to its being in the same carriage 


with me, therefore, instead of pursuing my 
eee 


at New 








upon it, “Hill and fisher.” Oh! whata pain- 
fal Significance one had for me! 

At last a shabby youth came out—doubtless 
the office boy—to do the morning errands; he 
was tall and lanky, his whole appearance had 
& depressed air, but I liked his face, and, 
summoning all my courage, I addressed him. 

**Can I see Mr. Hill?” 

‘Mr. Hill, miss!” he retarned in amaze- 
ment; ‘‘ why, he’s retired from practice ; he 


never comes here except it’s to see one of his 
old clients on some private business. Mr, 
Fisher will be here at eleven.” 

**T must see Mr. Hill,’ I stammered ; “ no 
one else in the world will do.” 

The shabby youth pondered. 


“Do you know him, miss?” 

‘ He is the only friend I have in the world,” 
thinking of his generous letter. 

“Then you'd better go down to his private 
house, miss ; he lives at Leckenham, in Kent ; 
you'll get a train from Oharing Cross quite 
easily ; his house is called Florenceville, and 
a Very pretty place it is.” 

There was no help for it. I had elected to 
make Mr. Hill my champion and confidant, 
but I felt it would have been much easier to 
tell him my story in his office. He might 
have a wife and a dozen ‘in tive children ; 
_— would they think of my sudden appari- 
tion 

But I must do something; it was quite clear 
I could not spend the @uy in the Temple, so I 
thanked the shabby youth, and dragged my 
weary feet to C Cross railway station, 
feeling a wild longing the while, that it would 
not be wrong to throw myself into the bright 
waters of Father Thames which flowed so 
pleasantly near me. 

I thought the train would never get t0 
Leckenham, and even when I at last saw that 
time-honoured name on a hoarding my task 
was not ended, 

To such of my readers as know Leckenham, 
with its suburban roads, its endless detached 
houses, each called by a different name, it 
will be easy to see the difficulties still in my 


way. 

Fiorencetiile, Leckenham. The words 
seemed burnt into my brain, and yet, how diffi- 
cult it was to find the place I sought. I must 
have walked miles up long, straight private 
roads before at last I saw the magic name in- 
scribed upon an unpretentious brown gate, 

It was a simple detached house standing in 
its own groun The borders were bright 
with crocuses, and as I walked up the drive I 
felt certain. it was a happy home, there was 
such an air of peace and well-being about the 
whole place; even the servant who came in 
answer to my ring looked as though life went 


pleasantly with her. 
‘*Ts Mr, Hill at home?” 
“ No, miss.” 
I sighed, the intment was so keen. 


“T want to see him very much,” I said, 
sadly, “I have come a long way, and I do not 
know when I can be here-again.”’ 

“ The master will be home at.seven, miss; or 
Miss Florence is in. now if; you would like to 
see her.” 

I was going to say “No”-D felt in no 
humour for an interview with a gossiping 
school-girl—when a lady came forward. She 
was tall and graceful, and she wore s ‘soft, 


“I am very sorry,’ said the simply ; 
“ but my father is sure to be home seven. 
Will you come in and wait for him? I know 
it is a great many hours, but it. may be'better 
for you than coming again in this bitter 
woentver.” 

She led me upstairs to take off things, 
then she brought me into the cosy 
where lanch was ready. 

She waited on ‘me as thouph IT had been a 
loved atid: expested guest, and when the ‘meal 
was over she ‘asked me to come raga 

when I am alone 





winter; our drawitig-rodm seems so cold for 
one person.” 

She drew me a low rocking-chair close by 
the fire, and a beautiful tabby cat, who had 
been basking on the rug, jumped into my lap. 
I bext to caress him, and then I burst into 
tears. I was thinking I had no right to be 
here—I ought to be a wanderer from every- 
thing good and pleasant, since I had been so 
wicked that Reginald was tired of me. 

Florence Hill came to my side, and put one 
arm round my neck. 

“I cannot bear to see you 80,” she said, 
gently. ** Won’t you tell me if there is nothing 
Ican do to help you?” 

** No one can help me, Miss Hill !”’ 

* You are in trouble.” 

“TI think my heart is broken,’’ I said, in a 
kind of choked voice, “I have come all the 
way from France to see your father, because 1 
hoped he would be a friend to me.”’ 

“IT am sure he will. Does he expect you?” 

‘** He has never seen me in his Tite ; but I 
think he is a just man, and that he will be 


kind to me.” 
** And you are going to stay in England?” 
“TI do not know—I'‘have tio home. I want 


your father to help me to some honest work.” 

She looked at my délicate white hands, at 
my beantifal rings. 

“TI don’t think you ‘are fit for work,” she 
said, kindly. ‘‘ Wouldn't it be better if papa 
found you a home where you'could he happy ?” 

‘‘T shall never be happy again.” 

** You are too young to'say that.’ 

‘*T am nearly nineteen!” 

“And I am nine-and-twenty. The grief 
which crushes you now will yield to time. 
When you are as old as I am you will know 
that the loss of those we love does not blight 
our lives for ever, no matter how dear they 
have been to us,”’ 
fo Sogey that she was thinking of my black 


‘*Tt isn’t that at all,’ I explained. “ Papa 
has been dead six months, and I know he is 
better off. My sorrow is’a li one.” 

And then for the first time she caught = 
of the plain gold ring upon my finger. She 
looked at me; and, broken down by that silent 
sympathy, I flung myself into her arms, and 
shed my bitter tears upon her breast. 

“May I tell you everything?’ I sobbed. “ Ié 
is so hard to bear it all alone; and you will 
keep my secret?” 

“T will keep it faithfully ; you may trust me 
as if I were your sister.” ? 

“Do know your father’s clients ? ”’ 

“Very few of thém. Do you mean that your 
husband is one of them?” 

“Yes! He has written to your father to ask 
how we can be separated. He is as tired of me 
as that, Iam Lady Alwyn.” 

She started. 


“T have heard of you often ; but there must 
be some mistake, surely? I remember the day 
before your marriage d Alwyn came. here 
to see papa, and if ever happiness was written 
on any human it was. written on his.” 

“He did love me once,” I admitted, frankly ; 
‘but I disappointed him.” 

And you have left him ?” 

‘* When I knew he wished to be free from 
me ‘could I stay! Miss Hill, would any 
wontan linger at her husband's side when she 
knew she was unwelcome?” 

“ You ‘are 80 young,” pleaded Florence ; 
‘¢dear, you have whole life before you. 
It seems so terrible such a trouble should 
assail you at the outset.” 

“De you think Mr.' Hill will help me?” 

“ Lam sure:he will do what he oan for your 
— sake. You have every claim on 

” 


“Have 1?” 
“Sir Edward Fortescue’s father was pxpa’s 


earliest client, and ‘your mother was a tort of 
ward of his. She spent ‘three months with as 


once. I was qttite’s child, but I have never for- 
how sweet'she was. I have been . 
all this time of whont you reminded the, but 
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I know now. Your eyes and hair could only | —“ from my heart I advise you to be reconsiled 


belong to her child.” / 

It was a little before seven when Mr. Hill 
camein. Florence went to him at,once. I 
knew in her rare generosity she meant to spare 
me the pain of telling him my own story. 

For quite twenty minutes I was left alone. 
Then an o!d man entered with a strangely- 
noble bearing and the kiodest face I ever saw. 
I ran to him, and took his hand. 

‘**Oh, sir, has Miss Hill told you, and will 
you help me?” 

; , will help you with all my power, my 
a Med 

“ Because,” and a hot blush dyed my cheek, 
“‘T mean-to earn my owa living. Lord Alwyn 
is quite tired of me, you know, and I cannot 
be a burden to him, you see.” 

The old lawyer took my hand in his. 

“* My dear young lady, he dces not think you 
s0. There may have been disagreements be- 
tween you, but no husband could look on you 
as a burden.” 

“Have you seen him?” I demanded. 

“T was with him all day yesterday. He 
seemed—forgive me—sad and anxious. I am 
ous this proposed separation is painfal to 

im.” : 

“It is his own idea, and he must abide 
by it.” 

Mr. Hill looked aghast, _ 

‘You will allow me to go to him to——” 

“No,” [ interrupted him feverishly; “I will 
take nothing at his hands, I mean to be as 
lost to him as though I were dead, only I must 
do nothing that would bring a shadow on his 
name. That is why I have come to you. I 
thought you would help me.’ 

And then feeling he was against me I tottered 
towards the door, and would have opened it, 
bat the excitement I had undergone was too 
much for me. I reeled and fell, and then a 
mist came before my eyea. I remembered 
nothing more until I found myself in a pretty, 
= bed with Florence Hill seated at its 
side. 

I looked searchingly round the room, I 
thought I had seen it before, but I was not 
on Florence laid one hand caressingly on 
my 
** You have been very ill.” 

‘* Where am I?” 

“ At Leckenham with us. This is myroom, 
and you are my patient, so I must not let you 
a too much.” 

ut I turned my eyes on her imploringly. 
Bhe understood their Tuaitind. ree 

* No one kaows that you are here. We have 
told the doctor that you are Mrs, Wynn, the 
wife of one of papa’s favourite clients who is 
abroad. We will keep your secret very faith- 
fully, dear.” ; 

‘* Call me Irene,”’ I petitioned. 

“I must not if you wish to keep your 
secret; the name is too uncommon not to 
excite notice.” 

Thedays passedon, but my recovery wasvery 
slow—so slow, that sometimes I thought I was 
going to have my wish, and be at rest for ever. 

In the afternoon they used to dress me 
and carry me across the landing to Florence’s 
little study. And here my host came to see 
me one evening, about a month after my 
arrival. 

He took both my hands kindly, and told me 
I had been a long time getting better ; and then 
he wiped his spectacles suspiciously, and I 
fancied his eyes were not quite dry. I took hold 
- one of his big hands and carried it to my 

ps. 


‘I never meant to be such a trouble to you, 
Mr Hill, indeed; and I'll go _— the moment 
I can walk, and work very h to pay you 
back. Indeed, Ihave some money now, only 
Florence never will let me talk of spendingit.” 

** Lady Alwyn, you can never hurt..me more 
than by socaking he thin. Ifyou will notreturn 
to your husband I hope you will stay with us; 
you are far too young to roam the world alone, 
and I owe too much to your grandparents not 
to feel it a privi to entertain you. Only, 
my child,”—and his voice was very grave 





to your husband; however much you may 
have differed, believe me it is your wisest 
course.” 

‘* He was tired of me.” 

* Are you sure? Do you know, he looks an 
altered man since you left him?” 

“ He isafraid I may disgrace him. He need 
not fear ; I am as proud as he!” | 

‘* And you persist in keeping your secret from 
bart You still hold me to my promise?” 

“Yes!” 

** Then will you make me one.in retura?” 

* What is it?” it 

** Stay here and share our home, Florence 
loves you well, and I cannot bear to think: of 
your mother’s child wandering about, the. face 
of the earth.” 

“T would stay gladly, only——” 

**T know what you would say, but I am 4 
rich man, and such a fairy as you adds nothing 
to the expenses of my establishment, My dear, 
I would willingly keep you always; only for your 
own sake and another’s I pray from all my 
beash that you may be reconciled to your hus- 

an hog 


So it was settled. I remained at Florence- 
ville, and my kind friends did all they could 
to nurse me into health, oaly my recovery was 
very slow. The doctor complained openly of my 
lack of interest in life, 

“ Tt’s easy to talk,” I said bitterly to Florence 
“but when one has nothing to look forward to, 
nothing to hope for, what is the good of getting 
better ?”’ 

* What would you like to look forward to?” 

“ Nothing!” 

**What do you fear moat in the future? ’’ she 
asked me. ‘ What troubles you most?” 

“*T thinkit is the loneliness,’ I sobbed. “You 
see, all my life I have been first with sometody. 
My father worshipped me, and for a little while 
my esau loved me, and now there is no 
one!” 

“ Don’t misunderstand,” I added, strack by 
a pang of remorse as I saw her looking very 
grave and thoughtfal, ‘Don't think me un- 
grateful! I know how good you have been to 
me, and I shall never forget your kindness, 

m1 A: tm 

“ Bat it is not the same as love from some- 
one very near to you. Is that what you mean, 
dear?” 

“Yes!” 

“Then, my darling, don’t despair; if love 
will make you happy, love is coming to you.” 

‘What do you mean, Florence? ” 

‘* When the June roses bloom, dear, you will 
have someone to love—someone who is all your 
own. Oh! my darling, won’t you relent and 
let us write to your husband now and tell him 
se child’s voice will soften your hears to 

m ” 

“ My child!” 

I had never known a mother’s tenderness ; I 
always thought I cared very little for children, 
but somehow those two magic words sent a 
thrill of joy through my heart, Reginald's 
child! it would be something to live for, 8ome- 
thing to cherish ; and, oh! if it had its fathor’s 
eyes, how I should Icve it! 

* Are you sure?” 

“I am quite sure, Will you not let my 
father write to the Earl now ? ” 

‘*No!”’ I cried, with passionate: strength. 
“ epee shall never write. Do you 
think Ico go. back to him and hold: the 
second placein his heart? Can I forget that 
he once loved me for myself, and be happy in 
the. affection “he may. accord his child’s 
mother ?” 

“But the child, dear.. Is it right to rob it of 
a father’s love and care?” 


I hesitated, 
“It will have me,’ I said defiantly ; “ babies 
want nothing bat their moiher. inald has 


his title, his riches, ani his estates; I shall 
have nothing in the world but my little child. 
I don’t think | am robbing him,” 

They never men the subject again, 
only when the June roses bloomed and my 
boy lay in his little cradle I almost wished they 








had broken their promise to me and summoned 
— husband, for I longed for him with ‘all my 
eart. 

My baby was a bright, beautiful boy; he 
had his own sbare of my love, but he could not 
have his father’s. The more I looked at his 
little slesping face the more [I yearned for 
Reginald ; waking and dreaming the one desire 
haunted me to see him once again, and to put 
our son into his arms, 

And it could never be! For all time we were 
separated—he wonld go his way, I mine. No 
tidings. of him ever reached me; I did not even 
know if he had sought me, or if he had accepted 
that brief le‘ter of farewell as final. 

When my child was two months old we all 
went downto the seaside for: change of airs 
Florence idolized my little son, and I am sure 
Mr. Hill could not have been proader of a 
grandson. My father had been dead a year 
now, and so I laid aside my heavy crape- 
trimmed dresses and took to cool white 
cambrics and soft grey Llamas—my black 
ribbons alone denoting my moarning. 

I had no money difficalties. The bauk-notes 
I had brought from Paris were not exhausted 
when Florence came into my room one day 
with a cheque in her hand, telling meI must be 
her father’s second daughter, and this was my 
qaarter's allowanco, 

We all enjoyed the seaside very much, and 
my boy throve in the beautiful fresh breezes ; 
my spirits revived in the sunshine, and I felt 
like a different creature in my shady hat, 
from the weary, depre:sed traveller who had 
just come to Leckenham, 

One morning I came in from the beach 
with my hair floating round me in a golden 
cloud, my hat disordered, and a bright pink 
colcuc on my cheeks. Fiorence met me on the 
threshold. 

‘* Beatrice |” ; 

She hai adopted this name as a compromise 
between “Irene” and ‘‘ Mrs. Wynn,”—the for- 
mer being dangerous and the latter too cold. 

‘* What is it?” : 

‘*Dear, I hardly know how to tell it you. 
The Dowager Lady Alwyn and Miss Bertram 
are in the drawing-room; and I have been 
o>liged to ask them to stay to dinner.” 

Reginald’s mother and sister—the woman 
I had always fancied turned his heart against 

me! Well, I could face them; they had 
never seen me, I might have felt nervous had 
I met them in my own true character, but as 
Mrs. Wynn it mattered very little to me what 
they thought of me, 3 

“Well, I'll go and smooth my hair. I 
shan’t be long!” 

Florence stared at me. 

“ And you really don’t mind?” 

‘*Not at all!” } 

But I suppose I did a little, for I lingered 
over my toilette—a clean, white cambric dress, 
a fresh black sash, and round my throat the 
massive gold chain, which supported the 
locket with Reginald’s portrait. I had often 
meant to leave off wearing it, only somehow I 
never could. . 

I opened the drawing-room door and wentjin. 
Reginald’s mother was tall and stately, inlace 
and silk; her daughter ~ nae tall, but with- 
eut the stateliness—Julia was undeniably 
plain, very stiff, and awkward-looking, without 
one trace of her mother’s pride or her mother’s 
attractions, 

“ This is my friend, Mrs. Wynn.” 

‘‘The little boy’s mother?” commented 


Lady Alwyn, affably. ‘Well, my deat, you 


look a child yourself!” 

To my intense amazement my unknown 
relations took a great fancy tome. I suppose 
knowing I had nothing to do with them they 
were not critical. The things which would 
have been crimes in'Lady Al were charm- 
ing in Mrs. Wynn. In fact, when I was turn- 
ing over an album for Julia’s benefit, I over- 
heard her mother cross-questioning Florence. 

“ And the husband is abroad? I wonder he 
cares to stay away from such a family!” i 

“ He cannot help himself, unfortunately!’ 

* Ah! poor?” 
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“‘No; they have ample means. We take 
the best care we can of them in his absence. 
I think we all love the baby dearly; he was 
born at Leckenham, and ‘we seem, therefore, 
to have a sort of property in him.”’ © 

“ A splendid child!” and she gave # little 


h. 

"When they took leave they gave us a pres- 
sing invitation to visit them at their hotel. 
Mrs, Bertram specially included me, 

‘*Welll” 

I looked inquiringly at Florence, bat she 
would not answer, so I was obliged to put 
my question into a more definite form. 

i suppose they did not msntion Reginald?” 

“‘T thought I heard them complimenting you 
upon his loveliness!” 

“ You know I did not mean baby!” 

«Whom, then ?” 

“ My hasband!” 

«‘ Dear, don’t you know you have forbid den 
me to speak his name to you!” 

‘* Did they mention him ?’’ 

“ They said he was'in London. Lady Alwyn 
told me his wife’s health necessitated her living 
abroad, and ly lamented it.” 

“ Then she not know?’”’ 

“The Earl seems to have kept the secret 
to himself, atid done without even his mother’s 
sympathy, rather than cast a reflection on 


ou. 
wre Do you know, Florence, I rather liked 
her !” 


“Dady Alwyn” 

ae y wyn ” 

“ And she was singing your praises. She 
says you are to be niuch pitied for having such 
a neglectful husband.” 


I sighed and walked away; somehow the 
success of my self-canceslmient hardly affords 
me the vivid satisfaction it used to do. 

I would haye liked Reginald’s mother to have 
a slight suspicion of my identity. 

Thad no intention of seeking my husband ; 
but, oh! how gladly would I have received 
him, had he only come without the seeking! 





CHAPTER. IV. 
THE LOCKET, 


Rearatp’s mother and sister prolonged thei 
stay at Carstairs, and we met often, in a little 
place where people took the same walks, fre- 
quented thesame amusements; it was impossible 
to help this. At first I struggled against it; I 
did not want to be intimate with my bus- 
band’s family. Iargued that I had nothing 
in common with them ; bat-after a few days I 
yielded to Miss Bertram’s importunities: I 
accompanied Florence when she went to lanch 
at the hotel, and I even accepted the offer of a 
few drives in the carriage which was really 
my own. 

Julia Bertram and Florence Hill had been 
schoolfellows, and seemed glad to renew their 
old intimacy, so that I generally fell to my 
mother-in-law’s share as companion, and her 
favourite topic of conversation was her son. 
She was never tired of telling me of the Earl’s 
doings, of his schooldays, his early manhood, 
his talents and po arity ; but she never once 
touched upon the subject of his marriage— 
that was evidently a painfal topic. 

‘Shall you stay here much* longer, Mrs. 
Wynn?” she asked nie, kindly, one day about 
a month after our first meeting. 

‘*T think we’are going home the week after 
next,” I returned, calmly. “Florence never 
likes to be away from Leckenham longer than 
see oan help.” 

‘*Then you return with them? I thought 
perhaps Mr. Wynn would be coming home to 
see his wifé and make acquaintance with his 
little boy.”’ 

I felt a vivid crimson dye my face and 
neck. 

“There is no chance of his return.” 

‘** You bear up very bravely, but it must bea 
hard t¥ial for you to be separated so soon’after 
your ma: PP iad 
“It is better now,” I answered, cheerfully. 





it iheve baby, and the Hills are kindness it- 
8e 99 

“I wonder if oe wonld spare you to me 
for a little time: I should :be delighted to 
welcome you to Alwyn Castle, It is my son’s 
omer sim but he and his wife live mostly 
a ay” 


“I am very much obliged, but itis quite’im- 
possible; I have made up my mind to live in 
complete retirement while my husband is 
away.” 

She looked at me a er ly. 

‘*T can see you area — wife ; but reall 
the Castle is as retired as a convent; Reginald, 
has never cared for it.”’ 

“ He may some day.” 

To my surprise her eyes filled with tears. 

“It is my fault, my dear, entirely. I don’t 
know why it is I trouble you with my sorrows, 
bat I felt drawn towards you strangely ever 
since I saw you.” 


I put my hand in hers. 

‘*T have had a great deal of sorrow myself, 
perhaps hat is why you feel so.” 

* Bat your sorrows are not of your own 
making. You must know, Mrs. ym for 
years it has been my one wish that Reginald 


should marry—for years I bad despaired of 
seeing him with a wife, and last summer he 
came on a flying visit to tell me he was 
ongeged, and, of course I ought to have been 
g a Nag 

“ Weren't you?” 

“ There were more than twenty years be- 
tween them, my dear; she was a mere child, 
the daughter of my son’s first, love, _I could 
not but deem the whole thing very unsuitable, 
and I said so.” 

I felt a bitter pang ; the trath of Lord Cleve’s 
story camé home to me now—Reginald was 
the suitor of whom my. father robbed’ m 


mother. Truly he had suffered. eno 
through our —, 
**T suppose the Earl resented your speech? ” 


‘*So much so that he has never come to 
Alwyn since he married the young lady and 


took her abroad. Report gces that she is very 
beautifal and very delicate, but I am not 
Reginald comes to England 


allowed to judge. 
sometimes, and then he gives me a few stray 
hours ; but he will never let me see his wife— 
he refuses even to mention her name.”’ 

* Perhaps he is tired of her,’’ I suggested ; 
**and does not like-to let you guess how real 
youz objections were.” 

She shook her head. 

“The Earl is not a man to change, Mrs. 
Wynn. No, he cannot forgive me those few 
slighting words, and so he keeps his wife aloof 
from me.”’ 

It dawned on me slowly that she meant just 
what she said, that in her life of luxurious 
loneliness her thoughts did wander regretfully 
to.the young wife she had never seen, her son’s 
choice. I sighed,and when I looked up at her 
my eyes were full of tears. 

“It will come right some day,’ I said, with 
a confidence I was far from feeling. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you tell Lord Alwyn frankly you wish to 
see his wife?” 

It struck me as I spoke that he would find 
the wish one very difficult to satisfy ; but she 
seemed delighted at the idea. 

“T think I shall; he has promised to ran 
down here for a day or two before he returns 
to France.” 

When I got Lome that afternoon I begged 
Florence to find out when my husband was 
likely to come to Carstairs, that I might keep 
in the shelter of our own pretty cottage, mean. 
while ; then, as I began to dress, I uttered a 
bitter cry ; the locket was gone from my chain, 
Reginald’s first present—the only one I had 

reserved, the sole likeness of him I should 
; me in fature years to show to his child—was 
ost : 

I was so wretcbed at tte Joss itself that I 
forgot the aggravation of it by the ——s 
I had Cropped my treasure in Lady Alwyn’s 
carriage ; I only felt sure of one thing—I could 
not live without that locket. Florence was all 





sympathy, and before nightfall bills were in 
every shop window describing the locket and 
i iberal reward for its restoration. 

“It will never comeback !’’ I said, sadly ; 
“it has fallen into his mother’s hands and 
she will guess my secret and keep my locket.” 

‘* Nonsense! ’’ said Florence, gravely, ‘‘ she is 
not a thief,” 

Mr. Hill was in» London, but seeing my 
agony of grief Florence wrote a few lines, 
describing my loss and beggipg the cushions, 
&c., of the carriage might be searched. 
The reply was prompt and kind; she would 
give orders to that effect, but feared th 
would be fruitless; the first thing she noti 
when I joined her was that I wore no locket, 
she was £0 accustomed to see it round my neck 
that its absence struck her at once. 

‘* Patience, dear,” said, Florence, tenderly, 
“your worst fears are groundless; if any 
ordinary person found the locket your liberal 
reward would ensure its. return.” 

I-went to bed early that night and cried 
myself to sleep. In the morning Florence went 
out shopping, and she had no sooner 
than the servant came to tell me a gen an 
had called to see Miss Hill “about the 
locket.” 

For precaution sake all the handbills spoke 
of her as the loser, in each case the finder was 
to apply to her for the reward. 

“Oh show him in,” I cried, jor “he 
won’t know whether I am Miss Hill; I shall do 
just as well,” 

Another moment and my husband stood be- 
fore me. At the sight of me he grew pale ; 
I had forgotten the changes six months had 
made in me. I looked younger than ever in 
my white dress, and with my hair over my 
shoulders, I am quite sure for one moment 
Reginald was puzzled. Dg 

“ Won’t you speak to me?” I cried, indig- 
nantly, ‘Of course, I know you came here 
to see Florence, but'as we have met you might 
speak one word to me,” 

In a moment I was in his arms, a strange 
gladness shone in his face, and yet his first 
words were a reproach. ' 

“Do you know you have nearly broken my 
heart?” 

“I haven’t!: I did the very thing that ought 
to have pleased you—you wanted to get rid of 
me, and I went away of my own accord.” 

‘*Trene!” 

“You were dreadfully unkind to me; you 
had quite left off loving me, and I was as miser- 
able as ever I could be. But for one thing I 
would gladly have died !”’ . 

‘¢ Hash ! ” he said, gravely, “Irene, you must 
not speak like that; I loved you as my own 
soul when I married you, that love has never 
changed—never once.” 

“ But then, why——” : 

“T thought I had made a mistake—that it 
bad been unkindly selfish to chain your bright 
youth to my dull middle-age, and so I resolved 
to give you as much freedom as the law would 
permit—to free you from the tociety of an 
elderly, unloved husband.’’ ; 

I was playing with the buttons of his coat. 

“T think it was very stupid of you—you 
might have seen.” 

“ Have seen what?” 

‘¢ That I was very uvhappy.”’ 

I did see it.” 3 

“I thought I had worn your Jove out, and just 
when I wanted to tell you that——” 

* Te)] me now,” ke whispered, bending over 
me, e 

“TI love you,” I said, rather crestfallenly. 
“I don’t think yon deserve it one bit, but I 
love ‘you better than anything else in the 
world!” 

And then my head fell back upon his shoulder 
and I realized dimly that it had found its true 
resting-place at last, and that whatever trials 
and sorrows the futuré might have in store, I 
could meet them all bravely, sa‘e in the shelter 
of my husband's love. 

Not for a long time did I think to a:k,— 

“ How did you find me?”’ * di 

“T did not think of finding ycu. I pieked 
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“Yeu; I don’t think chee Ag wee ier of 
my 
3 nae ee you niddee: yourself 
. tronti'me ?™ 
t Lecketham.” 
‘on wert to Hill’syI never Sepest 
aid and yet I # have 
gnilty geéret, he! tiws avo: me 60 petsis- 
”" 


‘ten 
ards edt bute Meh tanto: “to mel” I ried, 
indignantly ; “ and Florence is an engel! ” 
“You've es lentes augel Pee ort 
a ead, ‘simply 5 ee r 
phe re Mra: Wynn, who is 
thy fag" with the Hills; ana is ® paragon of 
SS By the way, my darling, 
wee Pte yourself Guring my mother’s 


oe aan't hide at all—I saw h 

*“But——”’ 

*« And do you know, she really liked ‘nie very 
much. Reginald, can’t you guess—F ath’ Mts. 
W ! » 

I strange, ea the look. look came into his }' 


* face. I answered 


‘¢ Yes, Mrs. Wynn is not alone. ‘Oh, Régi- 
nald, you will try to love my for my#ake, 
won't you t he is so beautifal, and‘he has’your 
eyes.” 


“And you could. keep that from me?” ‘he {* 


said, reproachfally ; 
my child a stranger "to me! 
The tears in my eyes, 
*Z.don't think I could, have managed .to 
‘keep my fecret much longer. I often wished 
Florence or Mr. Hill would disobey me,and 
send-for you.” 


; ‘f you meant to bring up | o 
h, Irene!” 


‘©Why not send yourself?” 

‘* Because——” 
= “My @arling,” said Reginald, fondly, ‘* don’t 
you think, if we are to be happy, we must have |, 
no secretsfrom each other? ’’ 


+I didn't want to be forgiven for his, sake,” 
I said; tearfully ; “ you had loyed.me onee, and 
I did not want to be just ‘ put up with,’ because 
I was your child’s, mother.”’ 

“Then you do care a littlesfor my love'?,” 

“I care so much that, having to do without 
it, has just blighted my life!” 

’ You will never have to do without it again, 
my darling! You are—you will be—my firet, 
my dearest! No son could ever take that place 
from you.” 

Well, we did not stay long at Carstairs. Of 
course Mrs. Bertram andJulia hed to: be told 
and they received me very amiably ; in fact, t 
fancy my mother-in-law beli¢ves, in some vague 
‘way, she brought about our reconciliation, We 
let her think so; though we never quite, agree 
with her. 

I said good-bye-to Florence and her father 
with regret, and then Reginald took me and 
the small, unconscious Viscount Bertram 
abroad. There were no secrets between us 
now ; together we visited a convent near Brus- 
sels, and together we laid a chaplet of flowers 
on the grave of Sister Beatrice. 

‘* We called on ‘ Mr, St. George’ in hie qniet 
adage and let him see with his owa eyes that 
happiness had dawned for the child of. his 
life’s love. And then, when we had wandered 
in many pleasant places, and seen many lovely 
things, we came back to England to kee 
Christmas at Alwyn Castle. And as for the first 
time I stood in my husband’s grand old bome, 
welcoming his guests, instead of rubies or 
diamonds there flashed on my neck a locket 
of deep, dead gold, in the centre, in a twisted 
monogram of pearls are the two letters ‘‘I” 
and ‘*R.” 

“And you have that still,” says Flevence 
Hill, a little mischievously, comingfibto my 
dressing. room later on ; ‘‘ don’t:you think te 


P ) habit: that grows. 


— yea you! night dispense with 
6 Cop ” 

‘ty wear it while I live!” I answered. 
“Tfever I am foolish enough to donbt my 
a etnent dieine te ‘remind’ mevof all ‘the 

tom myself before.” 

owe mailed enero: me whe» a 

it oa mean ea Yetie’s 

misery by* 


ftw END.) 








FACETL®. 

A pHrinosopnicaL son of Erin was overheard 
remarking to’ & friend, ‘Have @ good time 
while you live ;,for you’re a long while dead.” 

Snur- presmevation is the first-law of nature. 
‘* What makes chickens. come out of their sbell, 


able inside?’ ‘‘P’raps; it’s, besapse re 
afraid of being boiled,” 72) 

A QUESTION THAT 13 Comina to TH# FRont,— 
A steong-minded young.Jady said to her dress- 
amaker the other day, “if women are ever 
bllowed ny Nt what.do you suppose will be 
the fashion for voting-dresses ? ’ 


A witrim ‘girl, ato’ ng her mother on 
‘a visit to an ‘old lady, the latter showed ‘tite 
hehila ‘her parrot, in‘ ‘w onge aferyty 
warning her at the same time not to Fhe 
near, lest he should bite her. % Why should 
Hie bite me?” she abked. Besetise; my dear, 
he doésn’t know oa.” “Then please tel him 
‘that I ant Mary 


for. fon hogy f pitt 
Sine yr 
fay , th footie 
Rae on shay.” “T don’t care 
‘when she eee * thunders the irate and 

- suffering creditor. “ WhatI want to know 

6 day she pays on.” 
em beautifal tune is that?.” asked a 
gentleman of an orgen-grinder. ‘' Silfra tredi 
monigo,” said the italiaa. The gentleman 
rushed into the nearest shop, resolved to amet 
Danaes-s “ sone yee 
' raonigo’ ?’ 
couldn't..find it. ‘‘ How. does it. go?” The 

‘ him “Silver Threads. Among the 
Gold.” 

Puriosopuy Tavucut te°tum Kircren.—The 
néw cock has been istrongly recommended ; 
bat the first three dinvers have been something 
dreadful, and the mistress has ventured ona 
few words. Cook: ‘‘ Well, mem, I dare say 
you thimk you'reright; ‘bot wherever I’vebeen 

cook before they generally found it | beat to oe 
‘thingswe I give ’em.” ©) ¢ 

Os of those ladies Who take mitich bettir 
care of theit animal-pets that. bse do of their 
ghildzen, , has got Phy or poodle by the name of 

Yesterday, Schinks 3 little bo 
Bob, asked his mother; “Sha give Fide 
this eng of might he is boeing toe ah “No, 
my child, it might spoil his teeth ; ‘eat t your. 
welf, Bobby.” ” 

“My love,” said one lady to another, “‘ you 
heard, I suppose, that Amanda is about to 
metry Arthur?" ‘'I know it,” was the reply, 
‘and what I can’t understand is that a woman 
as intelligent as she is can consent to marry a 
man who is stapid enough to marty her.” 


Tur anecdote is related by Mr. Barnum in 
illustration of the axiom that drinking is e 
‘‘Last winter two of my 
at ae began shaking with chills one morn- 

The ran down into the village 
‘aed got sixgallonscf whisky. Hastily retern- 
img, three gallons were given to each’ele 
Fortunately it cured them. They liked the 
avtificiel. warmth it superindaced. Next morn- 
ing when the keeper came to them, he fourid 





both el ts: with might and main. 
“No, voudon't |" heebouted. ‘Yon are well 
enough to-day ;’ and they stopped sheking.” 


they must be so nice and warm and.comfort- |' 


aoe PARESIAN jeweller’ has long gee & lady |. 


ou theItalian 
shopmsn. loo a apt but f 
whistled,abaror two, ana the clerk ; 


Tonzs (a na or ne wrasse giving a 
dinner to Parcher on strictly _— 
oneeene Jobn, it enpeies in) ott hers os 
her something? ”  Parcher {with 

hottie.” —clie. omg od ih good tient Open a 

“TI pon’r want no rubbish, no © adiiti- 
menits, if you Kuso," Beid the Who 
was usked what an 


for her late hasband‘y Penthouse be 
short and simple, something like‘ 
“ Fra Johnson, aged’ 75 years. “The ‘wd 
die young.”’ 
A tapx taking tea at a small | crt 
oy 


very fond of her hot rolls, was 

— 1 don't T ag pf hare 
suena already. ® do.” “ i 
a juvenile upetart whose i - Siowed 
him:a seat at the table. “Yon ge ia 
I’ve been counting, 

SEcuRELY Breer seeking a, call, 
other day,” a hiss eae ont 


casually opened a. 
table gale a 
a folded waar frien te ‘ity oa 


suuabedite cc oe ee Reveipt 
for) punches.’ My. entered at. that 
moment, ‘and . rt sit. to. her. ‘ Why, 
where in the wor you if that?’ she 


asked ; 
months! ’” 

A youne masher, dressed in a fx@ltleas suit 
and a pair of Lincode that tapered inteha. pyin 
sint the most mode » was —: & 
paral district. A ‘bright lite boy shim 
all over until his eyes résted oni thone: 

‘He looked at his own éhubby feet; and/then at 
“his ‘:wisitor’s, and: \then, « up, said, 
‘Mister, is all-your toes outted off but-one?’ 


Hie 


“A pantrof v wees hod f cattle were rar, 
a meadow w net herft of’ ‘cima Se 
when one of 


the sight of a Miistel eenbe & 
eae her age such ora by yung ay 
managed to escape with her life over a wile 
at the end of the P pease “You horrid, 
bloodthirsty brute! the girl, tremblin 
es limb, as,she.watehed the infuria 
animal on the gtber side of the hedge. “ dishes 
! 1 eons 


vel roatbie or me for 
tables for the last ‘six mon 
y I shall begin to oat roust beet ‘again! 


L yg swans, 
. the rounds of the teligious papers is; to jthe 


effect that in a certain in, England 
* old bapanen sey 4 was ‘one of nina 
} foreigners: employ tremslate some 
in a case under examination, was shown = 
of the commissioners, anotediy. ‘pious some a 
tame on, a certain list, and was asked what. 
had become of him. The Semaan, Nik!” 

ee eS 1” 


The commissioner, “ My 
dear sit, you must not Paid im that 
way.” “ N ” 

* never-g-mind.”’: 


a mysterious and 
emphatic whisper, he tied, s ee some 
dag‘ you: vill:nce 1” 


A pret gat bad 4 
retty a 
ewectheart, and he never cabal come to the 

One night, after be bad. made « des- 
perate attempt to test her feelings, she: looked 
at him in a very sigdificant. way 

“ What ree mean by thet?” he asked, 
with a startled look. 
** Do you profess to be an artist?” she re- 





evasively, 
se ad ETN ak A 
bad ou are & one?” 
sad | fatter an Tam.” 
« Well, I don't think s0.”’ 
“ Why not?” 

** Because you cammot.even draw an infer- 
He did, though, and now. 
him by taking ae Tr aoe ints gel avperte 

eattist than ever. : 3 . 
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SOCIETY. 

A numour comes from 
effect that the Princess Victoria, second 
daaghter of the German Crown Prinee, is 
about to bs engaged to Prince Waldemar of 
Denmark. 
Ao panne. bas c= been hung ~ pera 
Castle, by the Dtke of Wellington's agent, the 
Duke's nasty estate being held by 
virtae of this ceremony being performed 
anally on the anniversary of the Battle of 
Waterloo. 


Tur Parxozss Louise will, it is. reported, 
bring home a number of paintings which she 
aenecesh, po Way will by exhibited te London 
intere wi ‘ ndon 
at pasos. Jorn’ Dlg art association; which 
one that will be itiis easy to predict. 

Tue wedding dress of the Hon. Ismay Fitz- 
roy; eldest’ daughter of the late Lord Sonth- 
ampton, was of great magnificence, being com- 
posed: of oe pe rep yen ssels 

int lace, # orange blossoms. 
mt idant Meldeometés of 


hagen to the 


he attendan' 


and trimmvé'with Cardinal satin ribbon, white 
straw hats, ornatiented with lace and red 
roses. 


Tre Doe oF Coknatctr will leave England 
in the autumn for India to assume the com- 
aeot of the cmd ‘ Givit . aoe eviine 

accom! a8 fide-de-camp, In 
the spring. > dake will suceeed Gen. the Hon. 
Arthur ‘ize Commander-in-Chief at 
cm atid “Liet-Cél, Ronald Lowe will -be 
his military secretary... ‘The duke, as at pre- 
sent. arranged, ‘will remain in India for two 

Tue genial old Lady Ashbrooke was most 
vivatious aid chatty to her friends who were 
ere to greet het at Queen’s Gate-terrace 
on her ninety-third birthday, and was well 
able to xecept their good wiskes for more years 
Se Had: Day on Sigel pling She re- 
ceived a wealth of flowers, and. was dressed in 
really a ‘becoming dress of blue ‘satin, with 
soft lace #id flowers ‘as a cap framing her 
dear old face. bay J ahe next, ‘ receive her 
friends as well in health and blithe in spirits , 


‘Tua -very admirable institution, the new 
a for Women, <4 ae = = 
ad, wi oe .R.H. 
uchess at hibany” on Tuesday, July 10, at 
i y ment are 
making ah ‘earnest appeal'to enable the new 
building to be opened-free of debt, and in 
help forward the good cause ‘the 
Duchess has coneented to receive purses’ of 
ten Pemanheniag ben visitors to the open- 
ing ceremony. 6 object. of the charity is 
80 excellent, ‘and its ization so satis- 
factory, that it is to be hoped that the public 
will respond-generously to the present appeal. 
A samnust and fashionable wedding was 
that of Col. the Hon. A. Stewart, Royal Horse 
Artillery, third son of the late Earl of Gallo- 
Way, and Miss Adela Loder, younger daughter 
of Mr, Loder, M.P.,.at St. George’s Hanover- 
square. The bride's was of white and 
silver brocade, combined with satin, elegantly 
draped with old-Point d’Angleterre; her veil 
was of the same : over a 
wreath of bridal flowers by diamond sprays ; 
her page was habited in a Charles II. costume 
of bi velvet with large lace collar. The ten 
bridesmaids were attired alike in white satin, 
almost covered with lace, the bodices being 
made of. gold thread ; the sashes and trimmings 
were striped dark: #lue: velvet and gold, and | 
the small gold bonnets were ornamented with 
red aigrettes, to match the artillery uniform, 
and gold acorns, the Stewart badge. Each 
wore a gold brooch in the form of a spray of 
with 1 and acorns, 


ves; pear 
the gift of the bridegroom. The newly-mar- 


STATISTICS. 


Axzobtr. 45,000 school-children in Germany 
have had their eyes: examined, and one half of 
them were f. to be thort-sighted. In some 
schools the proportion of disaffected eyes was 
‘from 70 to 80 per cent. The'evil is attributed 
to badly-Ii; schoolrooms, poor desks, ex- 
cess of study and too little exercise. 

Tue production of beer in the United States 
last year ae to gations to gallons, = 
average of more than 14-pallons for every in- 
habitant. This average is still behind that of 
Belgium, of Great Britain, and of Germany, 
the German average being 22 gallons per head 
annually; but itis larger:than that of any 
other cotintry, thé incréase in the pean 
tion of malt liquors in the United States is in 
every way remarkable. In 1868 the total pro- 
duction was but 62,000,000 gallons, so that the 
increase has been more than eight fold in 
twenty years, the population having increased 
about sixty per cent. To counterbalance this, 
the statistics show that the production of 
distilled. liquors has. diminished during this 

riod, notwithstanding the increate of popu- 
ation, " 





GEMS. 


— 


Caypip thoughts are always valiable. 

A smupue flower may be shelter for a troubled 
soul from: the storms of life... 

Berrer a soft heart and an iron hand, than 
an iron heart and a soft hand. 

Tr _ you boast of a eontempt for the world, 
avoid getting into debt. Tt 1s giving to gnats 
the fangs of vipers. 

Oxp age is the night"of life, as night is the 
old age ef the day. Still, night is full of 
magnificence, and for many, it is more brilliant 
than the day. 

Heaven sends us ten thousand truths; but 
because our doors and windows are shut to 


and then fly away. 


Tere is no barm, says Sir Walter Scott, 
but on the contrary, benefit, in presenting a 
child with ideas beyond his easy and immedi- 
ate comprehension. The difficulties offered—. 
if not too great or teo frequent— stimulate 
curiosity and encourage exertion. 


ores 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Book Restontxe,—If a book ba greasy, you 
separate the sheets and dip them in:a xs Sta 
of caustic potash, following 4 this by a bath 
of eau de javel, with a for part of clear 
water. A bath of sulphite of sod follows, and 
it only remains to hang the sheets up to dry 
on strings stretched across the room. ben 
paper is “ cottony ” and rotten, a bath in water 
in which gelatine has been dissolved with a 
little alum may be recommended. 

Savoury Bounerres,—These are perhaps best 
made of heef; but they are excellent made of 
mutton, hare, game, or aty kind of brown 
meat. Tos d of beefsteak allow aquarter 
of a pound of suet, chop them together a 

flavour with chopped parsley and lemon peel, 

a small piece Cf ppeenre maces, a tiny grate of 
ginger, a very little cayenne pepper, 'a teaspoon- 
ful of moist sugar, atid a little palt. Mix these 
with four table fais of fresh breadcrumbs 
and the yolk and white of. an egg well beaten. 

Let these be well: mixed together, and then 

formed into balls about the size of a Ta’ 

orange. Haveteady mates good brown gravy, 
which must be boiling when the boulettes are 
put in; let them simmer gently for four hours 
over a slow fire, ee oe the lid of thre 
stewpan be perf « Serve them piled 
up'in the centre of « dish, with a border of 








ried pair have gone to, Scotland to epend the 
honeymoon, : 


dressed spinach, sorrel, endive, or mashed 
turnipe. 


them, they sit-and sing awhile apon the roof’ 


MISCELLANEO US. 


‘Tue diminution of sickness in each genera- 
tion depends largely upon the knowledge and 
practice of the preceding one as well as its own. 
While the work of and nurses cannot 


hospitals an 
| be too y prized, we must look even more 


to the lw of compétent’and wise health- 
teachers for the future physical improvement 
of the race, 


News of the Solar Eclipse of May 6 from 
the British observers on Caroline Island has at 
last come to hand, The ions were 
highly successful, as the sky was beautifully 
clear at the time, and some vakiable photo- 
graphs have been taken. Duting the middle 
ange the light was equal to that of the 

moon. 


A Gentieiman in Manchester claims to have 


succeeded in rs) 6 to a. ve 

useful . as. BES in or on “A 
oven until all the moisture has been expelled 
beeomes ma, and serves 


admirably for lighting fives, or for resuscitat- 

ing them ‘when they have nearly gone out. 

Thoroughly dried —— peel will keép fer a 

long. time, and mi collected. when the 
t is in season, and stored for winter tse. 


Tue Black Flags or Ammathites, who are 
giving France so much trouble;are said by 2 
correspondent of La France to include not 
only the natives ‘and thé ‘Ohinese, but a 
namber* of Europeats, who have rendered 
their military organization much more effec- 
tive Sina ‘Their we occupation: 
consi 5m cargoes um, gun- 
powder and firearms into China, whaee os. 
complices—ie., Chinese matidarins at Hué, 
and Europeans at Saigon—receive the spoil 
and warn the bi ds of any danger. e 
ventures are generally sd successful that three 
voyages up the River will bring the 
smuggler a clear £4,000. 

Tue Sonth Kensington Museum bas brought 
a + sempre bronze Japanese in@ense-burner of 
imodern work, standing 7 feet in height, for 
“£1,580. In design the burnerslighitly resembles 
the famous classical group known as ‘‘ Pliny’s 
Doves” in the Capitolins Museum at Rome. 
Tt -napom i a huge bowl, inlaid with golden 
spots reads, on which perch pigeons in 
life-like attitudes, and reste on three rough 
Jegs on @ gnarled trunk. Below’are a peatock 
and hen, the former With # véry long train. 
Besides this burner, the M has acquired 
three quaint Ca meas _gtoups. of lacquered 
woodwork, chiefly. ting saints and 
devils, In another it Of Art’ the 
Museum has brought for £2;600' three valu- 


able pieces of Flemish tapestry, dating from 
1507, ud representing “Priamphs. of 
Fame,” and ** Chastity,” and of “Death.” 


POLITENESS IN SWEDEN. 
A correspondent says:—A peasant of the 
lowest order never passés a fellow-peasant 
without 2, polite lifting of the hat. It matters 
not whether they mest in the highway'or in 
the field ; in the midst of all theit hurry and 
toil this mark of deference one for the other is 
never forgotten. 
I remember very well when Miss Thursby 
was in Gottenburg last winter, as she stood at 
my window, which commands a view of the 
entire length of the principal stteet in the city, 
her musical laugh as she stood watching the 
crowds coming and going, and her ealli e 
to “come see this!” I stepped to the 
window, and asked her what she had seen 
which so excited her ristbilities, 
“Why,” said she, “see those peasants in 
blouses Walking in the middle of the street, 
taking off their hats to each other ! ”’ 
“ Yes,” I answered; “that is nothing un- 
usual; it is the custom of theountry.”’ 

She could ely believe it more than an 
affectation, bat when, shortly ufter, she found 
that the custom was fast rooted in genuine 
politeness, she protested her admiration of and 





warm iking for it. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Briar Bair.—The address would be quite sufficient. 
F. D. W. 8.—A receipt given én'a Sunday fs valid. 
Ruopa.—July $rd; 1871, fell upon a Monday. 
Fiossiz.—The 19th March, 1862, was a Wednesday. 


H. H. D.—Apply,to the inspéctor.of factories of your 
cus PRIY.S 





E.—The executrix can be compelled to act by any 
oitte beneficially interested. 


A®riurn G.—Thé indentures require a half-crown 
stamp. 

8. R. Doi nacenie ae ates hearty sans, 
barques and ships at least 


H. W. 1.—The“ Pentateuch ’ Apher iodies five books 
of Moses—the first five in the Old Testament. 


othe D, P.—The cactus is a native of ener nea raed 


Tom = wae mythology. Merc ercury was the 
eae wh the gods, Hebe their cupbearer. 
F. —Ellen means “fruitful, "John “beloved of 


the eri grace “ favour.” 


F. R.—A nice-looking tleman ; hair, bright 
auburn ; fair writing, bat would iniprove% with prac 

C. W. T. (Toulouse).—The Loxpow Reaper will be ar 
post free for oie nent anodes or twelve months, 
63, 8d., to Toulousé, : 


SiMpuiciry, ww: ch marriages are not advisable, 
but your case, as the gentleman seems tely at- 
tathed to hy. may be an anexception. All depends on the 
strength for you. 

One oF as Tos or egy me oo 
pryvocodtiane or strengthening hair is:—Eau de 

‘ologne, 2 oz. ; tincture of cantqarides, 2 drachms ; oil 
of ‘y orl , of either, 10 drops. Apply once 





® day. 


D. 8. W.—All ‘d of cousins ma legally marry ; 
the advisability ot wack * unions rook a social tad 
physiological, \point ot vi ae however, has been much 


Hevempoanen.atibetes are due when a and, 
though it is a hardship, pee. ae are certainly liable to pay 
them, as well as the cost of the summons. 


P. F.—The ere Unctinethy paso for She veins. of the 
goods, as they were in the custody of 
one of his servants. - 


Amrna,.—The a _ seded tok as death” and 
‘‘eruel as the graye,” ove, occur in the 
“ Song of Solomon,” 

Datsy.—Liquid ammonia applied with a piece of cloth 
and rubbed briskly oyer the surface will take grease and 
spots from cloth coats and waistcoats. 


Ertxzenx. — Rosamond means “rose of the world.” 
Mathilda is the same as Maude, and This ‘a brave 
lady.” Agnes “a lamb,” and Stisan “a 

R. D. ry? month's warning on anit ei must be 
given ; but if the servant was on we mew or 
refused to even Se lawful commands tress, she 
is liable to instant dismissal. 


M. B,—The origin of surnames is very varied; many 
were taken from personal umhestions, either of mind 
or body, many beeen: = ons, aud others again from 
the place of birth or ence of the individual. There 
are one or two very good works on the subject. 


Avrorna.—Try what a little lence and coaxing will 
do. These means or dige y exercised without loss 
either of firmness or dignity. Some children are only 

d less obedient by physical punish- 
ment, and your boy may be one of them 


Mitt May.—There is no copyright in ciate published 
in the United States. The you name, 
hawwever, is English, and you cannot reproduce it with- 
out the consent of the owner. 2. You may drama’ 
story. 

FrvoAt.—St. Patrick, the apostle of Ireland, has been 
confidently stated to have been a Scot; he has with 
equal confidence been declared a Welshman. About the 
only certain thing we know of his origin is that he was 
not an Irishman. 

Don Pepro—If you have the courage to persevere 

h two very formidable-looking books read Robert- 
son's ‘Charles V.” and Prescott’s ‘‘ Philip II.” They 
will give you more insight into the peried named than 
any others we are acquainted with. 


Doretta.—The crozier or pastoral staff of a bishop is 
an emblem of pastoral care and authority. Properly 
speaking, it should be a staff surmounted with a cross, 
though it is often confounded with another form of staff 
surmounted with a hook. William of Wykeham's 
crozier at New College, Oxford, is a fine example. 


Pet.—The origin of the game of dominoes is unknown. 
It was understood by the ancient Greeks, Hebrews, and 
Chinese. It was revived in Italy about a hundred and 
fifty years ago, and soon spread through Germany to 
France, and so to this country, where, however, it has not 
taken a very strong hold. 


Ayna,—The legitimate descendant of Louis XVI. is 
Henri Cing, who represents the house of Valois. The 
Orleans family represent the younger branch, of the 
french Bourbons. It is eg cen ibable that monarchy of 
any kind will be restored in France at least during the 
present generation, 











A.ur.—To whiten the hands keep them covered as 


4 as = and use oatmeal in the water. There 
cal p tions which will have some effect in 
bleaching the * skin , but they are not to be recommended, 


Siebanatdons datluas enemas 
lady’s pirents and tell them of your 
—acalapertne: te your marriage fie the daugh- 


wedding-cake is always = pamepteneee 
part of the entertainment, Boxes. or aus of white 
en teen ae pee. and Gitods of of cake cut for the 


PLN. sins eal ask time the young eee s tells 
you that he loves you, say that you cannot believe in 
wee Pie of deve and says nothing about marriage. , ‘No 

should entertain a 5 ee who makes 
ner Pay love without offering hi 

Detra.—If claim to the land aan a dood one, you 
can enforce it by process of law. Our advice to you is 
to accept a reasonable compromise. Do not go ae 

asa last resort, Your claim may he good, bu 
yet you may.lose your case. . 

Sreruen.—You acted very properly. You should not 
call u t lady until you he have been invited b: rgd to 
call, You have no reason to anything it you 
have done. The young gentleman has no reason to be 
angry and probably thinks very highly of you. 

ize their gentlemen friends 
‘ul inclination; and it is their 
Oe ne ee ee ee their acquaintance 

en hte intimate fiends the 
otly eimaultan eous. 


2 PROVOKING.” 
Ou, what is so provoking, 
tan 


8o tion 
As to be in desti 
of 2 ket ant Ulhy a shoe? 


To see 
In sole, and S heal’ and toe, 
With’ ot a Sion Hitthing” 
To buy you more, you kow ? 


Oh, what is to provaking 
soe tha aw 


manned resses, 
Such lovely shapes and Seas. 
Yet Pe your poor old black one, 


Is you can’sport, 
With its trimmings out of fashion, 
And half a finger short ? 


Oh, a is so provoking, 
m all along the street, 

inne shop and window 

You see such bonnets he 

” Such exquisite dress- 

On all the counters ; 

When knowing they'd 1 rman 4 better 
. If only worn by you? 


ns what . so provoking 
turned-up nose, 
Or aoe foot tremendous ? 
This ev knows 
But; ‘ah! 
To wish for raiment 


Yet poor as Job’s old turkey, 
With not a sou to spare! 


worse and sadder, 


F, M. P. 


_—_ V.—If your husband has a hasty temper, you 
will need great wisdom and discretion to quae = 
aright and give you sc co to rule your own 


If you c1n learn to complete command over — 
own temper you wil be able 9 to Aécrense thé stretigih of 
your hus! 

Buxton. aur sidey $4 the most powerful, although it 


has a smaller number of vessels than either the French 
or Russian nayy. The respective number of vessels and 
men is as follows: 238 vessels, 58,800 men ; 
Freneb, 258 vessels, 48, men ; Russian, 389 vessels, 
g0)194 men. 

Dearty Bovent.—The word “innuendo” mist be 
spelt with two fot it cymes from the Latin innuo, to 


nod towards, i. ve a hint to a person, acd has 
gradually a aired Lay om Originally it is 
stated a haw been used in &: geod sehen, nnd to have 


formed the commencement of an old chancery writ. 


Wiis B. pias Bey are simply undergoivg _y ex 
which most bo; ef ron Bi go aay ty alg = ving at 
their teens —of fallin, ve > a pretty 
face. You will bats lany ote have other attacks of the same 


kind before you reach’ man’s estate, but will survive 
them all,and be none the worse for the experience. 
P. B. T.—“ Falling stars,” or meteors, have been 


observed for ages, we A Chinese records of them go back 
to 644 Bo. Ths great meteoric display to which you 
refer occurred on the n + nay of November 12th, 1833. It 
Re ie nited Sta tes, aiid was 0 
brilliaat continuous many Des a supposed tha 

the end of the world had come, and that —— 
already oni fire. 


F. W.—In the sentence, ‘‘ The ground lifts like a sea,” 
“ sea” is in the objective case governed by the adjective 
like which is the only adjective in the Eoglish langnage 
that can govern a case. number of the relative pro- 
noun.‘ who” ina sentence such as ‘‘ Who communded 
the allied forces at the battle of Waterloo?” can only‘be 
determined by knowing how many commanders therc 
were ; if one it is singular, if more than one plural, 





ARDENT.—There are whole books, such as that by 
Piesse, devoted exclusively to the = of making per- 
fumes ; and besides these, a deal may be found 
phar = tical our ssiee eodihenenetings 
ow jow ¢ You can get 
ty Riahyne t the emf thorough knowloige of tT the 
em, but a Ww) oO! 
art of mery, or, indeed, any other art, can be 
gained by years obpeastion” a OF foc 


D cx 8.—If you tell the young lady the exact truth, 
told to us, ore wil be :: 


as you have no. of you 
offending her. ty for, he 
for 4 lon time peters th tha pode ga the irresistible 
——, o Rove ae. which she dh pe ee under the 
owering tree 6 moonlight, an <p ms hag 
restrain an expression of the love love you ys eg felt for 
A girl can stand a good deal of kind of thing with- 
out taking offence. 
Erte Ray.—The word “ agnosticism ” is that doctrin® 
which, in —— theology, nor — 
but An “ "is oni 


peckle ros his Sree a eee ge Bower 4 is derived 
rom the ‘Greele and is formed of 

to “not,” an: saad Ghoratine nivec Same oto ane 
word to which itis added) and the word ; 


——_ conveys the sense that a person who 
eaneroute is “who tem not know the 
future” 

E. F. K.=t1. Stains in marble caused by oil can be re- 
moved by applying common clay satu with le 
Apply it mnodertely, or ps to Sure 8 the hh. 2. Ink 
spots can be followin; 


manner : Take half an ounos of buter of antimony, an 
ot Pan ater ad Sou, wd ring parsbad rr fiom to 
of rain_wa' our, nm 
per consistence. yy on the stained 
ark with a brush, and after it has ee for .a few 
i the the stain is 


8, wash it off, process if 
no quite removed. 
Caparanrh, To restore or i furniture, yar a mie 
ure of three parts one part of spirits 
turpentine. Put on with a woollen cloth, when 
dry, with woollen. 2. Wéhave it on good ority 


and then add about 
well, 


Lisa M, faa the Roman 
lees th feat case Hie oe as g tha 
ve in case an 
penis iove without I 


fop bes fast f iit ot fo Lovers 
even ae in.” 

r onph the name, even in this practical 
age, do not. relish object of their being 
dangled after BR ci Kn and are apt to exclaim, in the 
words of aw burlesque : — 


* Go, beauty, go, and get another lover where you can; 
Let = eee maid that fancies every 


MB. S000 of the things whieh 8 on proba 
in mind when he speaks about his sons 
hm t do this of that is, tat Hf he Abe not dot 
suffer in the estimation of those w 

values. Be any tase bv  dory aoa ve fi 


eee owaue ced a nice cones of what 
t, just, and true.” The poet Wordsworth, in defin- 
ra aod ng says :— 


“Tis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can frame, 
Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim 
And guard the way of life from all offence 
Suffered or done.” 


That is. about as good a statement as can be given of 
what “a man of honour” probably has in mind when he 
pr a ee RTS Ng a to a certain course 
of action, © 
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